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ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
—_—g—— 


Tis distinguished man, our brightest literary star in the north, 
has gone to his fathers on the evening of Sunday, the 26th of May last— 
retaining to the last the full use of his faculties—his intellect and power 
of speech—and suffering less pain than usually accompanies the separation 
of a powerful and masculine intellect from a strong and robust frame. 
Our most brilliant light has burnt out, leaving a blank, in literary circles 
in the Highlands, which no other amongst us is fit to occupy. Those 
who with greatest justice might claim the post of honour, will be first 
to admit the disparity of any contrast, and the truth of what we state. 

On the occasion of the Doctor’s jubilee, as editor of the Inverness 
Courier, we thought the event suitable for writing a sketch of his life, as 
one of a proposed series on distinguished gentlemen in the Highlands, and 
of which that recently published on Cluny formed the first. We wrote the 
intended biography, and intimated the fact of our intention to publish it 
to the venerable editor, knowing him to be of a particularly modest and 
retiring disposition, and feeling that he might be displeased for bringing 
him into any notoriety at the time. We received the following remark- 
able and touching letter in reply :-— 


“29 Ness Bank, Inverness, Tuesday, April 23, 1878. 


“My Dear Sir,—I should have sooner acknowledged your note, but 
have been very unwell. I shall keep in mind the collection of facts con- 
nected with the evictions and changes in the Highlands, and shall be 
happy if I can render any assistance. 

With respect to your proposed biographical notice, I beg you will dis- 
miss the idea from your mind. I should be much distressed at any 
publication of the kind. Besides, I firmly believe that I shall not survive 
this year, and when that period arrives—I mean when my death takes 
place—it will be soon enough to chronicle my history.— Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) §_ Rost. Carrutuers.” 


As a matter of course the biography was laid aside, little expecting 
that it would have to be used so soon, and sincerely hoping that the 
melancholy forebodings expressed in the above communication were much 
further from being realised than the actual facts have since too truly 
justified, It is right to explain the reference in the first paragraph of the 
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letter as to the evictions and changes in the Highlands. Ina then recent 
issue of the Courier, reviewing the “Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness,” and specially referring to Mr Colin Chisholm’s paper on the 
Highland Clearances, Dr Carruthers concluded :—“ A good history of the 
changes in the Highlands, the voluntary emigrations, the drafts into the 
army during the war, and the ‘clearances’ since the great Glengarry 
emigration, for the last century and a half, would form a most interesting 
volume, and sufficient materials exist for a diligent and honest enquirer. 
We recommend the task to the editor of the Celtic Magazine.” To say 
that we did not feel flattered by the implied compliment from such a 
quarter, would be to state what was not true, especially so when our 
personal acquaintance with Dr Carruthors was not intimate, or of long 
standing. We wrote, informing him that we had taken an interest inthe sub- 
ject for several years, and that possibly, when other matters in hand were 
further advanced, we might take up the subject sugzested, at the same 
time asking for his aid in the way of collecting facts, and directing us to 
the best authorities on the subject. Alas! alas! that he was not per- 
mitted to implement the promise so promptly and generously made. We 
think it best that the following sketch should appear, even in the sad and 
altered circumstances, as originally written :— 

On the 16th of April Dr Carruthers completed his fiftieth year as 
editor of the Inverness Courier, a tenure of office unparalleled in the whole 
history of the newspaper press. In his issue of the 18th of the same 
month he, with charming modesty, alludes to this interesting era in his 
life, and in the history of the journal he has so ably and so judiciously 
conducted for half a century. That he may yet for many years be able 
to devote his matured and unobtrusive talents to his congenial work is 
the wish of all who have the honour of his acquaintance, or whu have in 
any way come under the influence of his genial and kindly nature. Dr 
Carruthers is, and has been for many years, the father of the British 
press, and many a young aspirant to literary fame looked, and looked not 
in vain, if a deserving subject, for his kindly nod or beck of encourage- 
ment. He had the honour of first introducing the famous Hugh Miller 
to the world. Miller’s Letters on the “ Herring Fishery,” which were his 
first contributions to literature, originally saw the light under the auspices of 
his future friend and admirer. Regarding these, Dr Carruthers, on an 
occasion to which we shall afterwards refer, said, ““When Miller sent me 
his letters on the Herring Fishery, I saw that a great prose writer had 
risen in the land, and that the land would soon be filled with his fame.” 
Nor was his prescience at fault, as has long ago been acknowledged by 
the literary world. “No part of the duty or employment of a country 
editor,” Dr Carruthers continues, “is so agreeable as that of noticing and 
calling forth native talent and ingenuity. The opportunities are rare, but 
they are precious. It is like mercy, ‘twice blessed’; in ‘him that gives’ 
it keeps alive the best feelings and sympathies of our nature ; while in 
‘him that takes’ it may stimulate latent powers, and lead to excellence in 
literature and science. Miller required no fostering ; but I have known 
several cases in which a kind word did much ; and, at all events, con- 
ferred happiness for a time.” With all this excellent sentiment and 
friendly spirit towards the aspirant to literary fame, Dr Carruthers has 
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always been careful not to raise false hopes, or give encouragement except 
where he discovered traces of real merit, and hence the value placed by 
all literary amateurs on the slightest countenance from his experienced 
and discriminating pen. For ourselves we are ready to confess that we 
placed a higher value on his commendation and approval of our small 
beginnings than on that of all others put together ; and just because we 
knew it would never be extended unless, in his judgment, it was reall 
deserved. 

In the note already referred to, in which he so modestly and gracefully 
intimates the completion of his fiftieth year as editor of the Courier, he 
informs us in the following touching manner that he is “still looking 
forward with hopes and plans for the future. The anniversary forms a 
sort of epoch in our humble annals—an editorial jubilee! Many recol- 
lections, chequered, like our April weather, with clouds and sunshine, 
naturally rise up on surveying so long a period. But having, at a com- 
paratively recent date, on occasion of the banquet in Inverness, to which 
we were so kindly and generously invited in November 1871, described 
the circumstances under which that editorial career was undertaken, we 
need not again intrude on the indulgence of our readers with personal 
details. The subject of Self is one on which, as Byron has remarked, 
all men are supposed to be fluent and none agreeable, and the saying 
is, perhaps, most generally true after we have crossed the Psalmist’s limit 
of threescore and ten. In such a case silence is golden even at a jubilee ! 
We cannot, however, permit this day to pass without expressing in one 
word our deep obligation to that portion of the public who have lent us 
their support throughout all the changes and fluctuations of half a century. 
As one generation of readers dropped off another succeeded, the line still 
lengthening as the years advanced ; and such a retrospect is well fitted to 
call forth our warmest acknowledgements to our friends at home and 
abroad, along with gratitude to the Great Disposer of events—the Supreme 
Controller of all our destinies. The heart must be cold indeed that is 
insensible to such impressions. But any attempt to embody them in 
words would be a task which we dare not venture to contemplate even in 
imagination. We have only simple thanks to offer, with earnest wishes 
for the welfare of all who chance to read these lines, and for the continued 
advancement and glory of our beloved native country.” 

On the occasion of the public banquet to which he here refers, he 
was presented with his portrait, a three-quarter length, painted by Sir 
Daniel Macnee, R.S.A., now President of the Royal Academy ; as also 
with his bust, executed in marble by the late Alexander Munro, his own 
son-in-law, and a most distinguished sculptor. The bust was handed over 
at the time to the Provost of Inverness, to be placed in the Town Hall. 
The following is the inscription on the frame of the portrait :—* Robert 
Carruthers, LL.D., for forty-three years editor of the Inverness Courier : 
Presented to Dr Carruthers by upwards of 450 subscribers at home and 
abroad, 1871.” The dinner was attended by most of the leading men in 
the north, presided over by E. W. Mackintosh of Raigmore, M.P., who 
justly remarked that Dr Carruthers, though a leading ornament of the 
press, had a very good claim to connect his name with other branches of 
literature, some of which were perhaps more consonant with his own 
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fancy ; and all were proud to find that when he joined his literary 
friends in the south he found eager listeners among those of the most 
advanced culture. His scholarship was thorough and extensive, and he had 
the gift of a singularly clear and charming English style. No one who 
saw the bust in the Town Hall could fail to recognize hig familiar 
lineaments. The execution of this memorial also commemorates a 
filial affection so true and so enduring that it nerved the failing hand 
which lingered in the patient labour upon the well-known outlines, and 
marked Munro’s last work as his greatest work—the labour in very deed 
of love. 

It may interest the reader to know that the Inverness Courier was 
started in 1817, and was for some time after conducted by Mr and Mrs 
Johnstone, under whose direction it obtained considerable popularity. 
Mrs Johnstone afterwards wrote the famous “ Edinburgh Tales,” and 
several other works, including “ Meg Dod’s Cookery.” She subsequently 
conducted Tait’s Magazine. When the Johnstones left Inverness, the 
Courier was left in charge of Mr Suter and the elder Reach, by whom it 
was more or less neglected; and it consequently declined. An 
editor was wanted, and fortunately found, on the recommendation of the 
late Mr Macdiarmid of the Dumfries Courier, in the subject of this paper. 
On the occasion already referred to, the Doctor describes the cireumstances 
of his coming amongst us, his feelings, and resolves. He had a very 
vivid recollection of his journey to the Highlands, and of the interest and 
anxiety with which he watched, from the top of the mail coach, every 
turn of that wild, sinuous, and picturesque road from Perth to Inverness. 

It was in the spring of 1828, and he had brought with him a letter, 
recently received from Roderick Reach, who was then, along with Provost 
Ferguson, one of the proprietors of the paper. Thé great Reform agita- 
tion of 1831 broke up the partnership, and in that year the paper fell 
entirely into the possession of Dr Carruthers. This, however, caused no 
coldness or estrangement on the part of those whom he designates his 
“early and affectionate Inverness friends.” Mr Roderick Reach, several 
years afterwards, removed to London, where he became “the prince of 
newspaper correspondents,” in which capacity he acted for the Courier. 
Of him Dr Carrathers says, “ He was a man of a kind and generous 
nature, of very striking and varied tulents; much of his intellectual 
superiority descended to his son, the well-known litterateur, Angus 

sethune Reach ; but there were certain native qualities and felicities—a 
certain careless lightness and exuberance—in which the older correspond- 
ent eclipsed the younger.” He informs us that Mr Reach, when engaging 
him for the editorship of the Courier, had given him much good advice ; 
and as the old coach plodded along through the defiles of Badenoch and 
Strathspey, he kept ever and anon glancing at the letter, in which the 
advice was contained, and pondering over its contents. ‘ What I want 
you to provide,” wrote Mr Reach, “is not only a dash of general literature, 
but good reading material for country lairds and farmers, shopkeepers and 
artisans—things that will give them a new stock of ideas, enlarge their 
minds, amuse their leisure hours, and help to promote their interests ;” 
and though “ selections ” were also included in the catalogue, it must- be 
admitted that it was far easier to demand than to provide such an excellent 
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the manner in which he set about supplying it—“ To be local and to be 
useful was my first and chief desire. I thought I should make the Znver- 
ness Courier strictly and wholly Highland—not, indeed, to foster pre- 
judices, flatter idle conceits, or to bolster up antiquated customs ; but to 
draw attention to the interesting and romantic scenery of the land, to do 
justice to her character, point out the true sources of her wealth, and im- 
provement in agriculture and fisheries, and with the aid of correspondents 
to put her in the way of following them with advantage. Such was the 
programme that I, in giowing colours, placed before my imagination. I 
was charmed with the country, the hospitality of the people was un- 
bounded. I went on my way rejoicing ; but, alas! now that the journey 
is near an end, and so few of the old associates remain in sight—dropped 
through the broken arches of the Bridge of Life, and swept away by the 
great tide—when I contrast the actual performance with the early antici- 
pation, I am struck with grief and confusion, and wish, like the Greek 
general and statesman of old, that some one would teach me the art of 
forgetting. I must not, however, appear as if with mock humility, I 
decried what you have been pleased to mark with commendation. Good 
intentions go for something, and these I had. There is a gloomy proverb 
which says that a certain place, never mentioned to ears polite, was paved 
with good intentions, but this is a false dictum. Good intentions lead 
upwards, not downwards, and I had good correspondents as well as good 
intentions. One of these—the greatest of all—was that remarkable man, 
who, as Burns said of one of his friends, ‘ held the patent for his honours 
immediately from Almighty God’—I mean Hugh Miller.” It may be 
stated with equal truth that while Dr Carruthers introduced to the 
world the prince of London correspondents, in the person ot Roderick 
Reach, he has also the honour of being god-father in the same capacity to 
the prince of country correspondents, the accomplished and world- 
famous ‘‘Nether-Lochaber,” as also the late versatile and cultured 
agricultural writer, Kenneth Murray of Geanies. 

The paper of 1828, when Dr Carruthers became first connected with 
it, was a small meagre sheet, price sevenpence, burdened with a paper 
duty of threepence per pound weight, a stamp duty of fourpence on every 
sheet, and a duty of three shillings and sixpence on every advertisement. 
At that time there were only three newspapers north of Aberdeen —one 
in Elgin, recently established, and two in Inverness. Now we have about 
twenty, and in addition, a monthly Highland Magazine—our humble 
selves. It is pleasant to find that in those days of narrow and short- 
sighted ecclesiastical and sectarian ascendancy, the new editor of the 
Courier gave forth no uncertain sound on the great question. then con- 
vulsing the Empire to its very foundation—that of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation. When the Duke of Wellington’s Government gave way 
in that year to the irresistible power of an increasing liberal opinion 
among the people, Dr Carruthers wrote, among the first lines written by 
him in Inverness, “‘ We congratulate the country on the conduct of the 
Premier and the Government. In matters of religion, the smallest dis- 
couragements for uniformity’s sake are so many persecutions, and if (to 
use the words of Swift) the brand had been taken off the Dissenters,” 
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which was annually taken off by a bill of indemnity, “ still the scar was 
visible, and, but for the wisdom of the Government, would have descended, 
like the mark of Cain, to their posterity.” The new editor thus stood 
committed and pledged to the principle of religious liberty and freedom 
—the principle that no man should be debarred from civil privileges in 
consequence of his religious opinions. During the Reform agitation in 
1831, a grand field-day was held in the open air in the Academy Park, 
with flags flying, music playing, and the people cheering as they passed ; 
but of the speakers who took part along with him in the day’s proceed- 
ings— Mackintosh of Mackintosh, Mr Fraser of Culbokie, Mr Fraser of 
Balnain, Mr John Fraser (Bughty), Dr Nicol, Roderick Reach, Mr Mac- 
kenzie of Ness House, and several others—the only one now living is Mr 
Fraser of Abertarff. 

To follow the various important events which took place during such 
a long career, which Dr Carruthers chronicled and influenced, is beyond 
the scope of this article. We have the introduction of steam as the 
means of locomotion on sea and land, the penny postage, a free press, 
railways permeating almost every valley from Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s, and to the Isle of Skye ; magnificent steamers plying on our 
ocean and inland lakes, and photography, the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the phonograph, almost miraculous even in this scientific age. 
“ Looking at these, and other recent marvels of our scientific skill,” again 
to use the words of our subject, “ our chemical and astronomical discoveries, 
our machinery and mechanism, one cannot help wondering at the audacity 
of certain prophets who predict the speedy dissolution of the world as if 
Providence had done this for one generation only. Why the world seems 
stored and equipped for a long course of ages, furnished with new and 
potent and ever-glowing elements of human greatness and happiness, and 
all we can hope for, pray for, and work for, is the extension of sound 
knowledge, earnest thought, and reverance among the mass of the people. 
that they may be able on the one hand to curb the mad and wicked 
ambition of rulers, and on the other hand to shun any approach to that 
fierce democracy and barbarism which desolated and degraded the capital 
of France.” 

Dr Carruthers was born in Dumfries, in November 1799, and is, there- 
fore, in his seventy-ninth year. His parents were in reduced circum- 
stances, so that the future editor only received a scanty education. He 
was apprenticed to a bookseller, like his friends and contemporaries, the 
Cham berses ; was assidious in self-instruction, and in the cultivation of his 
natural taste for letters, which he exhibited in early life, having when 
very young written magazine and newspaper articles for his friend, Mr 
Macdiarmid, of Dumfries. After finishing his apprenticeship he went to 
Huntingdon to take charge of a school. Here he wrote a history of the 
town, mainly compiled from the Corporation records, which he published 
in 1826, still the only detailed record of the burgh for ever distinguished 
as the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell. In 1827 he published anonymously 
“The Poetry of Milton’s Prose.” In the following year he, as already 
described, became editor of the Inverness Courier. His most important 
literary production is his edition of Pope’s Works, with a life of the poet. 
Nearly all the original matter in the first edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
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of English Literature was written by Dr Carruthers, and the second and 
third editions are entirely edited and written by him. This was no small 
labour to an editor who constantly superintended his own special work ; 
for the Cyclopedia forms two bulky volumes of over 800 double-columned 
pages of small type in each, demanding an enormous amount of labour 
and research. He also edited Boswell’s “Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,” and contributed several biographical articles to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ; among others, William Penn, Queen Elizabeth, Jetirey, 
and the Ettrick Shepherd. To the North British Review he contributed 
the “ Seaforth Papers ;” “ Francis Jeffrey,” to Chambers’s “ Papers for the 
People” ; and we have in our possession in MS, a sketch by him of the 
Seaforth family never published. His “ Highland Note-Book” was 
deservedly popular, and is long ago out of print. He delivered several 
lectures before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, the subjects 
being chiefly literary. The manner in which Dr Carruthers conducted 
the Courier secured for that paper the enviable position of being considered 
the best provincial newspaper in the Kingdom. It has been observed 
that it partook almost as much of the nature of a literary magazine as that 
of an ordinary news organ, making thus a valued and instructive visitor to 
the family circle at home and abroad. And it is pleasant to note that all 
these excellent qualities and literary labours have not been overlooked by 
our great centres of learning. In 1871 the University of Edinburgh con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. Professor Macpherson 
introduced him in the folléwing appropriate terms amidst the plaudits of 
the spectators :—“ Mr Carruthers’ claim to the honour I have to ask your 
lordships to confer I rest upon his many contributions to Scottish history, 
and more emphatically on his acquaintance with the whole range of 
British poetry from Chaucer and Barbour to the present time. Few men 
know so much of our poets or their works. Without delaying to allude 
to his minor contributions to our knowledge of their lives and to the criti- 
cisims of their works, I may refer to his most important work—his ‘ Life 
of Alexander Pope,’ the standard life of that great literary genius, an 
admirable example of what literary biography ought to be, valuable in 
matter, sound in spirit, and pleasing in style.” This followed by the mag- 
nificent banquet given him shortly after by his fellow-citizens was a 
suitable and well-merited acknowledgement of real good work in the 
literary field, removed from the great centres of learning and huge libraries, 
and without the facilities within the reach of those literati who have the 
privilege of living in Edinburgh and London. What would he not 
have done had he the same Opportunities as some of his more fortunate 
brethren ? 

In addition to the foregoing we shall place on record, in permanent 
form, a few specimens of the opinions of his contemporaries regarding our 
departed friend. The Scotsman says that he took as his model his old 
master, Mr John Macdiarmid, the editor of the Dumfries Courier, and, in 
truth, he bettered the example—devoting himself to a larger range of 
topic, and to a fuller practical working out of the resources of provincial 
journalism than had been at the time anywhere else attempted, at least 
in Scotland. His literary judgments were Catholic and acute, derived 
from their author’s position and experience. He was a remarkably correct 
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and careful writer, his English and his penmanship being equally examples 
of a chaste and beautiful style. He was master of a very wide range of 
classical English literature. Of his extensive reading and researches in 
that rich and varied field, his “ Life of Pope” and his edition’ of “ Bos- 
well’s Tour to the Hebrides” are the most notable examples. All his 
writings, however, even those which took the ephemeral shape of news- 
paper articles, were adorned by literary allusions, not far-fetched or 
elaborated, but easily dropped from the pen. His conversation in con- 
genial company was equally enriched by anecdote and illustration, making 
his society, to those who could appreciate his genial humour and ample 
range within the limits of pure literature, highly entertaining, and even 
instructive. A constitutional shyness, which even his large and long 
intercourse with men of all classes never entirely rubbed off, rendered 
him chary of speech in large companies, so that he shone mainly or only 
among his familiar associates. No one, however, who might have been 
casually admitted to his society could have failed at once to discover that 
Dr Carruthers was a man of unusual conversational resources, which he 
used with equally rare facility and elegance, and without a tinge of 
pedantry. He was on terms of intimate intercourse and friendship with 
many of the most eminent literary men not only in Scotland, but in other 
parts of the kingdom. Among these may be named Dr John Hill Burton, 
Mr David Laing, Dr Charles Mackay, Dr John Brown, the late Mr 
Joseph Robertson, and Mr John Ritchie, Mr Maclaren, and Mr Russel of 
that journal. Mr Thackeray highly esteemed his character and com- 
panionship. They often met and corresponded. Scarcely any person of 
note in literature, or politically, visited Inverness without making a point 
of seeing the editor of the Courier, who extended to all a genial, simple, 
and refined hospitality. He had thus many friends in many quarters, and 
he never forgot old associations or failed to be of service to any one whom he 
could aid or oblige. He was, in his turn, a welcome guest in many houses, 
where his unfailing good nature, his inborn nobility of character, and his 
always delightful conversation made him at all times a cherished inmate. 
His private letters were delightful examples of easy and elegant epistolary 
intercourse, compliment, gossip, and information, all blended and flavoured 
with apt allusion or quotation. 

The Inverness Advertiser pays the following graceful tribute to his 
memory :—‘‘ We must pay our humble tribute to the genuine worth and 
superior excellence of our friend who has just passed away. As a journ- 
alist —the profession to which the greater part of his lifetime was devoted 
—he stood unsurpassed in the ranks of the provincial press, having suc- 
ceeded in giving a literary tone and character to the newspaper he has so 
long conducted which has been attained by perhaps no other in the 
United Kingdom. But while for many years he worked hard as a news- 
paper editor and conductor, when the combined work of such a position 
was thrown more upon the shoulders of a single individual than it is now- 
a-days, when the duties are more subdivided, Dr Carruthers was assiduous 
and persevering in other congenial literary occupations, and attained no 
ordinary standing among his literary confreres. His extensive acquaint- 
ance with English literature, his correct and masterly style, and his dis- 


tinguishing critical impartiality were early recognised by those who best 
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knew the value of these rare acquirements ; and our deceased townsman 
has therefore been tor many years in close and intimate association with 
the leading literary men of the age, as well as with those other congenial 
spirits, the votaries of science and art. Personally, Dr Carruthers had 
many estimable qualities, which may be briefly summed up thus—a clear 
head, a generous heart, and a kindly hand. His affable demeanour, his 
inexhaustible conversational powers, and his homely sense and wit, were 
not thrown away on those who were privileged with his acquaintance.” 

We give these extracts, with which we heartily agree, as of more value 
than if we expressed ourselves independently, and in our own phraseology, 
and shall conclude by quoting from the notice which appeared in the 
Courier, so gracefully written, and in such excellent taste, by one who 
had every facility of knowing and appreciating him :—“ In private life 
Mr Carruthers was a man of singularly simple habits, painstaking, labori- 
ous, and conscientious to a remarkable degree in the discharge of duty, 
given to hospitality, an excellent host, a fast friend. During the fifty 
years he has lived in Inverness—with exception, perhaps, of a few months 
he spent some years ago at Cannes, the guest of his son-in-law, Mr Munro 
the sculptor—we doubt if there was a single copy of the Courier published 
on which the impress of his hand was not laid in some one or other of its 
departments. As he used to say, he did not feel at ease in reading a book 
or a newspaper unless he had pen and ink, scissors and paste on the table. 
His fore-thought was remarkable ; the last instance of it, one of an infinite 
number characteristic of his consideration for others, was when, knowing 
his end to be near, he prepared the budget of ‘ biographical notes,’ 
written in his beautiful clear hand and duly docquetted, from which this 
memoir has been chiefly drawn up. Mr Carruthers married very early in 
life. It is now a good many years since the late Mrs Carruthers and he 
celebrated their golden wedding, and it was an inexpressible pleasure to 
her on the occasion, after fifty years of happy wedded life, in which she 
discharged her duties fondly and well, to see more than thirty descend- 
ants, children and grandchildren, gathered round their hospitable table, 
and to know that they were all fairly prosperous in the world.” 

Dr Carruthers was a firm and steady adherent of the Church of 
Scotland, and for many years attended the ministrations of the Rev. 
Alexander Macgregor of the West Church, who accorded him the last 
offices of religion. We were often struck with admiration beholding 
the venerable, silver-haired patriarch, with his open and benign counten- 
ance, sitting immediately in front of us in church, earnestly listening to 
the glad tidings, and gently moving his outstretched palm over the Bible 
in front of him, to suit the inflections and cadences of Gospel truth 
as they fell on his ears from the lips of the meek, simple, and unaffected 
preacher. 

The funeral was a public one, attended by the Provost, Magistrates, 
and Town Council, in their official capacity ; all our prominent citizens, 
many of the leading gentlemen—literary and social—throughout the 
north ; and the inhabitants showed their esteem for the deceased by clos- 
ing all places of business, and by every demonstration of respect, for one 
who all felt had for half a century shed a brilliant lustre on our Highland 
capital. A. M, 
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A LEGEND OF LOCH MAREE. 


—_——o—— 


Or all the many beautiful places in Scotland, none can surpass Loch 
Maree (Loch ma righ, or the King’s Loch), so called from the incidents 
related in the following Legend :—Some centuries ago there lived near the 
loch an old woman and her son. Her husband and three elder sons had: 
been slain, their humble home burnt, and their cattle driven off, during one 
of the fierce clan feuds which were only too common in those days. The 
poor woman had fled with her youngest son to this lonely secluded spot, 
where they found shelter, and after a while lived comfortably enough ; for 
Kenneth grew a fine active lad and keen sportsman, and with his bow and 
arrow and fishing-rod supplied plenty food. They also possessed a 
small herd of goats, which rambled at will among the mountains surround- 
ing the loch, returning to the widow's cottage at milking-time. Among 
them was a very beautiful dun coloured one, which gave more milk than 
any of the others. This, together with her docile habits, made her a great 
favourite with the widow. One evening Kenneth returning home laden 
with the spoils of the chase, met his mother at the cottage door. The 
good woman was carrying the milk she had just taken from the goats, 
wearing a very dissatisfied look on her usually placid countenance. On 
her son asking what was the matter, she replied tartly, “ Matter enough ; 
see the small quantity of milk I have got to-night ; the dun goat, who 
used to give more than any of the others, hardly gave a spoonful, and it has 
been the same the last two nights. I can’t make out what ails the creature.” 
Kenneth, tired after a long day’s sport, answered lightly, that perhaps the 
goat was ill, or that she had not received food enough. His mother made no 
reply ; she, however, gave the goat a double allowance of food that night, 
and saw that she took it well; but the next evening not a drop of milk 
did she give—indeed, it was evident she had been newly milked. The 
old woman was at her wits’ end ; and directly her son came in, she began to 
complain loudly. ‘ We must do something about that dun goat, Kenneth ; 
not a drop of milk did she give again to-night ; I am sure the fairies suck 
her, and if we don’t stop it, 1 shant be able to make a single cheese to put by 
for the winter. You really must help me to find out all about it. Kenneth, 
who began to miss his usual allowance of milk at supper-time, professed 
his willingness to assist his mother. “ But,” said he, “ what can I do to 
prevent it? would it not be better to tie the goat up?” “ No, no,” that 
would never do,” replied his mother, “she has never been tethered, and 
would not stand it. The best thing for you to do will be to follow her 
to-morrow, and see where she goes.” To this proposal Kenneth agreed, 
and early next morning started off after the dun goat, who soon separated 
herself from the rest of the herd, and made straight for a pass between two 
high rocks, bleating as she went. “Oh, oh!” said Kenneth to himself, 
“| shouldn’t wonder if she has picked up some motherless fawn, which 
she suckles, for I have heard of such things before, and that is more likely 
than the fairies that mother talks about.” He found it, however, no easy 
matter to keep the goat in sight, and her colour being so peculiar, it was 
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nearly impossible to see her at a little distance. Kenneth persevered 
manfully, springing from rock to rock almost as nimbly as the goat her- 
self ; but at last a sudden turn hid her for a minute from his sight, and 
try as he would, he could not again catch sight of her. So he had to own 
himself beaten ; but he determined to wait until the usual time for milk- 
ing, thinking he would be sure to see where she came from, so he waited 
patiently, but to no purpose. Nota glimpse did he get of her until he 
arrived at home, and saw her taking her food among the rest, His mother 
was anything but pleased at his mnon-success, more especially as 
she again did not get a single spoonful of milk from her. Terribly 
chagrined, Kenneth vowed he would solve the mystery if it took him a 
week to do so, Rising with the sun next morning, and taking some 
provisions and his bow and arrows with him, he started off in the same 
direction the goat had led him the day before. When he came to the 
place at which he lost sight of her, he concealed himself and waited. 
Before long he saw her pass, and immediately followed her, but the 
sagacious animal seemed to know that she was being traced, and re- 
doubled her speed ; so, in spite of Kenneth’s utmost exertions, he again 
lost sight of her. 

Heated and vexed, he threw himself on the ground, and exclaimed, 
“Confound the beast, I believe mother is right after all in saying the 
fairies have something to do with her. I'll give her up for this day.” 
Having rested a while and taken some food, he strung his bow, for, said 
he, “’ Twill never do to go home empty handed a second day.” He spent 
the day among the hills with fair success, and was turning towards home, 


- when, endeavouring to recover a bird he had shot, he scrambled on to 


a small grass-covered platform in front of a natural cave in the rock, and 
much was his astonishment to see the lost goat standing at the entrance 
of the cave. He called her, and held out his hand, but instead of running 
to him and licking his hand as usual, she stamped with her feet, and, 
lowering her head, stood in a state of defence. Convinced there was 
something in the cave, Kenneth tried to enter, but the goat stood firm, 
giving him some hard knocks with her horns. Finding she was so 
resolute, and not wishing to hurt her, he desisted for the present, marking 
the place well so as to find it easily again. The goat was again home be- 
fore him, but not a drop of milk did she give. His mother was 
pleased he had discovered so much, and, said, “ To-morrow I will go 
with you, and surely between us we shall manage to get a sight of the 
inside of the cave.” Next morning the old woman and her son started, 
taking a rope with them to secure the goat if she should prove unmanage- 
able. When they arrived at the cave, the goat was standing at the 
entrance, evidently angry, and determined to oppose them, In vain the 
widow called her pet names, and held out sweet herbs ; the stubborn 
animal would not budge an inch for all their entreaties or threats, 
“Well,” said Kenneth, “ its no use standing here all day ; I'll throw the 
rope over her, and drag her from the cave, and you shall go in mother, 
and see what she is hiding inside.” No sooner said than done, and 
the poor goat was struggling on the ground, bleating loudly. As if in 
answer to her piteous cries, there issued from the cave, crawling on all 
fours, a beautiful boy about a year old, who scrambled at once to the goat, 
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and putting his little arms round the animal’s neck, laid his face against its 
shaggy coat. She appeared delighted at the caress, and licked the hands 
and face of the child with evident affection. 

At this unexpected sight, Kenneth and his mother were lost in 
astonishment and admiration. He at once satisfied himself, from 
the fairness and beauty of the child, and its being dressed in green, that 
it was indeed a veritable fairy, and his admiration for the goat was some- 
what damped by a feeling of superstitious awe at being brought in such 
close proximity to one of “the good people.” But the warm, motherly 
heart of the widow at once opened to the helpless infant, and, forgetting 
her natural fear of the supernatural, as well as her annoyance at the loss 
of her milk supply, she rushed forward, and catching the child in her 
arms, covered it with kisses, mingled with blessings on its beauty, and 
pity for its forlorn condition, vowing she would take it home, and cherish 
it as her own child. 

Kenneth did not altogether approve of this proceeding, and exclaimed 
with some heat, “ Mother! mother! what are you saying ; don’t you see 
it is a fairy? put it down, put it down, or perhaps you will get bewitched, 
and changed into some animal or other. How could a child like that, 
unless it was a fairy, live alone among these wild mountains, with no one 
to see after it? and where did it come from? No, no! mother; it is 
nothing but a fairy, and we had better leave it alone, and the goat too, 
for she is also, no doubt, bewitched, and we shall only get ourselves into 
mischief by meddling with her ; or, if you must needs have the goat, just 
hold the rope, while I throw the fairy creature down the face of the rock, 
out of the animal’s sight. 

Before, however, Kenneth could lay hold of the child, he was arrested, 
and startled, by hearing a voice from the interior of the cave exclaiming, 
“ Touch him if you dare! he is no fairy, but far better flesh and blood 
than you are.” The next instant there rushed from the cave a young 
woman, scarcely out of her girlhood ; fair enough, but with privation 
written in every feature of her face, while her torn dress and dishevelled 
hair, told a tale of want and exposure. Withal, there was a certain 
dignity about her that made Kenneth and his mother give way when she 
approached to take possession of the child, who clung to her with every 
mark of affection. 

With an air of respect, mingled with astonishment, the widow asked 
who she was ? and how she came there ? 

The stranger explained how she had been menaced with great danger 
in her own country, and had fled with her child for concealment to this 
secluded spot, and should have perished from absolute want if it had not 
been for the good-natured goat, whom she had enticed to the cave, and 
on whose milk she and the child had subsisted for several days. 

The kind hearted widow at once offered them shelter and protection 
at her cottage, adding that she knew from sad experience what it was to 
be hunted from her own country like a wild animal. 

Strange to say, Kenneth offered not the slightest objection to his 
mother’s kind invitation. His dread of, and dislike to the fairies seemed 
to evaporate at the sight of a good-looking young girl. He offered no 
objection this time to the exercise of his mother’s hospitality, which Flora 
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gladly accepted, and they all wended their way to the widow’s cottage, 
followed by the sagacious goat, who seemed to perfectly understand how 
matters stood. 

Thus they, for a time, lived happily and safely, and the widow found her 
visitors no encumbrance ; for Kenneth exerted: himself with such goodwill 
in hunting and fishing, that he supplied more than sufficient for them all. 
The boy grew a strong, sturdy fellow ; and Flora, by good nourishment 
and mind at ease as to the safety of herself and charge, expanded into a 
most lovely woman, as amiable as she was beautiful, and assisted the widow 
in all her household duties, although it was very evident she belonged to 
a far higher class than that of her protectors. 

Kenneth was the only one of the small circle who was not perfectly at 
ease. He who used to be one of the most happy and careless of mortals, 
with no higher ambition than to be a good sportsman, now became 
dissatisfied with himself and discontented with his lot in life. When out 
on the hills alone he would fall into moods of abstraction, building castles 
in the air, wishing he were a soldier—ah! if so, what wonderful feats of 
valour would he not perform ; he would surpass all his comrades in courage 
and dexterity ; he would be rewarded with knighthood ; and then he 
would have the right to mingle with the best and noblest of the land ; 
and then—then there would flash across his mind a vision of a brave 
knight fighting to assert the lawful claims of a fair lady, of his being suc- 
cessful, of his being rewarded by the hand and heart of the beautiful 
heroine ; and then—then poor Kenneth would find his fine castle erumb- 
ling away, and standing alone with empty game-bag. So, with a sigh, 
he would wake to the commonplace world, and hasten to redeem the idle 
time already wasted ; and besides, did not Flora prefer one sort of game, 
which he must get, and did she also not admire a wild flower he had taken 
home yesterday, and he must scale the highest rocks to find more for her 
to-day. On his return home he would present the flowers shyly, blushing 
and stammering at the graceful thanks he received for them. He would 
searcely taste his food, but sit quietly, following with his eyes every 
movement of the bewitching Flora, until little MacGabhar—for so they had 
named the boy—would come and challenge him to a game of romps. 

One day, when alone with his mother, Kenneth suddenly asked her 
“if she thought Flora was really the mother of the boy?” “ Foolish 
boy,” answered she, “ do you think I have lived all these years and not 
know a maid from a wife? No, no; Flora is no more his mother than J 
am. And, son Kenneth, I wish to give you some advice: don’t you go 
and fall in love with Flora, you might as well fall in love with the moon 
or the stars. Don’t you see, she is some great lady, perhaps a princess, 
although now obliged to live in concealment. I expect little MacGabhar 
is her brother, and heir to some great lord. "What we must do is to treat 
her with respect and kindness, and perhaps some day, if she gets her 
rights, you may be her servant, if she will accept your services. Though 
she never told me who she was, she showed me a very handsome sword 
and a beautiful scarlet velvet mantle trimmed with fur, which she said 
belonged to the boy’s father, and she was keeping them to prove his birth 
some day.” 


This sensible though unpalatable advice fell like lead upon Kenneth’s 
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heart, but still, thought he, “it will be something to be even her servant, 
I shall at least see her, and hear her voice.” 

Matters went on thus at the cottage for some time, until one day 
Kenneth came home hastily with the news that the Lord of Castle Donain, 
the chief of that part of the country, was come on a grand hunting ex- 
pedition to the neighbourhood, and would probably call at the cottage, as 
he had done on former occasions. For themselves Kenneth had no fear, 
for although they did not belong to the chief’s clan, he knew of their 
living on his estate, and had never offered any objection. It was only on 
Flora’s account that he had hastened with the news. She, poor girl, 
seemed dreadfully agitated, and said, “ that Lord Castle Donain was one 
of the last men she wished to know of her whereabouts,” and suggested 
that she and MacGabhar should again take refuge in the cave until the 
danger was past ; but, alas, it was too late. Already some of the foremost 
clansmen were in sight. In another minute the chief himself appeared, 
calling out to Kenneth to come as their guide, as he knew the ground so 
well. Kenneth hurried out, closing the door of the cottage after him. 
This Lord Castle Donain noticed, as also the uneasiness of the young man’s 
manner. ‘‘ How now, Kenneth,” he exclaimed, eyeing him suspiciously, 
“ what have you in hiding there? where is your mother? and why do 
you not ask me in to take a drink of milk as you used to do?” Kenneth 
confusedly muttered something about his mother not being well, and 
offered to fetch some milk for his lordship. The chief was now convinced 
that there was u secret, and determined to find it out. He entered the 
cottage without ceremony, exclaiming angrily, “‘ What is the meaning of 
this, old dame? Do you not know you are only living on my estate on 
sufferance, and if you don’t render me proper respect as your chief, I will 
soon pack you and your son off again.” Then perceiving Flora, and being 
struck with her exceeding loveliness, he involuntarily altered his tone, and 
continued in a more gentle voice, “ Ah! I now see the cause ; you have 
a stranger with you. Who is she, Kenneth ?” 

Now this was a very puzzling question for poor Kenneth to answer, as 
he did not know himself, and being fearful of saying anything that might 
injure Flora. However, he answered as boldly as he could, that she was 
his wife. ‘ Your wife, Kenneth?” said the chief, “ impossible, where 
did you get her from? I am sure she does not belong to this part of the 
country, or I should have noticed her before ; however, I must claim the 
privileges of a chief, and give her a salute.” But when he approached 
Flora, she waved him off with conscious dignity, saying “ he must excuse 
her, as it was not the custom in her country to kiss strangers.” Her 
voice and manner, so different to what he expected from one in het 
seeming position, more than ever convinced the chief there was a mystery 

in the case, and when in answer to his enquiries, she told him her name 
was Flora, he exclaimed, “ Kenneth, 1 am sure you are deceiving me, 
she is not your wife ; her voice, her manner, and, above all, her name, 
convince me that she is of high birth, and most probably of some hostile 
clan, consequently she must return with me to Castle Donain, until I 
fathom the mystery surrounding her, and you may think yourself lucky 
that I do not order you to be strung up on the nearest tree for a traitor.” 


This speech threw them all mto the greatest consternation, In vain 
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Flora pleaded to be left alone with her husband and child ; in vain the 
widow and Kenneth asserted their innocence of wishing harm to the 
chief ; he remained inexorable. To Castle Donain she must and should 

The widow, in the extremity of her grief, caught up the child, to 
whom she was greatly attached, and exclaimed, “ Oh! little MacGabhar, 
what will become of you?” 

On hearing this, Lord Castle Donain started as if an adder had stung 
him, and with agitated voice cried out, “ MacGabhar ! whence got he that 
name, for it is a fatal one to my family. Hundreds of years ago it was 
prophecied that— 

The son of the goat shall triumphantly bear 

The mountain in flames ; and the horns of the deer— 

From forest of Leyne to the hill of Ben-Croshen— 

Frem mountain to vale, and from ocean to ocean, 
So, little blue-eyed MacGabhar, you must come with me too, for I am 
sure you are a prize worth having.” 

Again poor Flora pleaded hard to be allowed to remain in her humble 
home ; urging, what a disgrace it would be for him to tear her and her 
child away from her husband and home ; but all vain. The chief refused 
to believe the story of her being the wife of Kenneth, and insisted in no 
very measured terms on her at once accompanying him to the Castle of 
Islandonain. 

Finding all her appeals and supplications of no avail, Flora began to 
grow desperate. Drawing the child to her, she faced the chief with a 
look as haughty as his own, and producing a small, richly ornamented 
dirk, which she had concealed about her dress, vowed she would rather 
kill herself and the boy too, than that they should be taken prisoners. 

This bold mein, and determined speech of Flora somewhat confused 
the chief, as he was far from wishing to ofter any violence to one whom 
he was convinced was of high birth. It was consequently with a gentler 
voice and more respectful manner that he now addressed her, saying, “I 
do not wish to use any force towards you, and will therefore waive the 
question of you leaving your seclusion at present, but as I am thoroughly 
convinced there is a mystery about you, I will, as a precaution for 
my own safety, require to know more of your future movements.” He 
accordingly directed one of his clansmen, Hector Dubh Mackenzie, 
to remain meantime as her guard ; and then, to the great relief of the 
whole of the inmates, he retired from the cottage. 


(To be Continued. ) 


MEMORIAL OF THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO LOCH-MAREE.—On a rock of pale 
red granite across the road from the Loch Maree Hotel, Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie, 
Bart, of Gairloch, has caused to be inscribed the following memento of Her Majesty’s 
visit last autumn to this celebrated spot :—‘* Air an dara latha-deug deth mbios 
meadhonach an fhoghair, 1877, thainig Ban-Righ Bhictoria a dh’fhaicinn Loch- 
Maruibhe, agus nan criochan mu’n cuairt. Dh’fhan i sea oidhche s’an tigh-osda so 

3 agus "na caomhalachd, dheonaich i g’um biedh a’ chlach so ’na cuimhneachau air 
an tlachd a fhuair i ’na teachd do’n chearn so de Kos.” For the benefit of our English 
readers we give the following literal English translation :—“‘ On the 12th day of the 
twiddle month of autumn 1877, Queen Victoria came to visit Loch Maree and the 
country around it. She remained six nights in the opposite hotel, and, in her kindness, 
agreed that this stone should be a memento of the pleasure she experienced in coming 
to this quarter of Ross.” The Gaelic inscription, which was drawn up by our friend the 

. Mr Macgregor, Inverness, was submitted to, and approved by, Her Majesty, 


M. A. ROSE. 
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HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE, 
WITH GENEALOGIES OF THE PRINCIPAL FAMILIES, 
By tae Epiror. 


a, 
[ConTINUED. | 


XIII. KENNETH, afterwards created Lorp Macxenziz or Krintatt, sue- 
ceeded among those domestic quarrels and dissensions in the Lews to which 
we have already introduced the reader,* and which may suitably be desig- 
nated the strife of the bastards. Upon the death of old Roderick Macleod, 
his son Torquil Dubh succeeded him, thus excluding Torquil Cononach 
from the succession on the plea of his being a bastard. The latter, how- 
ever, held Coigeach and his other possessions on the mainland, with a 
full recognition by the Government of his rights to the lands of his fore- 
fathers in the Lews. His two sons having been killed, and his eldest 
daughter, Margaret, having married Roderick Mackenzie, brother of 
Kintail, afterwards the progenitor of the Cromarty family, and better 
known as the Tutor of Kintail, Torquil threw himself very much 
into the hands of Kintail for aid against the bastards. By the marriage 
of Kintail’s brother Roderick with Torquil Cononach’s eldest daughter, 
Sir Roderick Mackenzie of Coigeach became heir of line to the ancient 
family of Macleod, an honour which still remains in his descendants, the 
Cromarty family, afterwards ennobled, and now represented by the 
Duchess of Sutherland and her second son, Lord Tarbat. Torquil Dubh 
procured considerable support for himself by a marriage with a sister 
of Macleod of Harris, and thus strengthened he made a descent on Coigeach 
and Lochbroom, desolating the whole district, and aiming at permanent 
occupation. Kintail, following the example of his predecessors—always 
prudent, and careful to keep within the laws of the realm—in 1596 laid the 
following complaint before King James VL. :— 
Please your Majesty,— 

Torquil Dow of the Lews, not contenting himself with the 
avowit misknowledging of your Hieness authority wherebe he has violat the 
and compromit made before your Majesty, now lately the 25th day of December last, has 
ta’n upon him being accompanied w 7 or 800 men, not only of his own by ylands neist 


adjacent, to prosecute with fire and sword by all kind of gud order, the hail bounds of 
the Strath-Coigach pertaining to M‘Leod his eldest brother, likewise my Strath of Loch- 





* The country generally was in such a lawless condition in this year, 1594, that an 
Act of Parliament was passed by which it was ordained “that in order that there 
may bea perfect distinction, by names and surnames, betwixt those that are, and desire to 
be, esteemed honest and true men, and those that are, andare not ashamed to 
esteemed thieves, sorners, and resetters of them in their wicked and odious crimes 
deeds; that therefore a roll and catalogue be made of all persons, and the surnames 
therein mentioned, suspected of slaughter, &c.” It was also enacted ‘“‘ that such inter- 
posed persons as take upon themselves to sell the goods of thieves, and disobedient per- 
sons and clans, that dare not come to public markets in the Lowlands themselves, whereb 
the execution of the Acts made against sorners, clans, and thieves, is greatly impeded, 
should be punished in the manner therein contained. Another Act provided “‘ that the 
inbringer of every robber and thief, after he is outlawed, and denounced fugitive, shall 
have two hundred pounds, Scots, for every rebber and thief so inbrought.”—Antiquarian 
Notes. 
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broom, quhilks Straths, to your Majesty’s great dishonour, but any fear of God ourselves, 
hurt and skaith that he hath wasted w fire and sword, in such barbareus and eruel 
manner, that neither man, wife, bairn, horse, cattle, corns, nor bigging has been spared, 
but all barbarously slain, burnt, and destroyit, quhilk barbarity and cruelty, seeing he 
was not able te perform it, but by the assistance and furderance of his neighbouring 
Yiesmen, therefore beseeches your Majesty by advice of Council to find some sure remeid 
wherebe sick cruel tyrannie may be resisted in the begining. Otherway nothing to be 
expectit for but dailly increasing of his malicious forces to our utter ruin, quha possesses 
your Majesty’s obedience, the consideration quharof and inconveniences quhilk may 
thereon ensue. I remit to your Highness guid consideration of whom taking my leif 


with maist humble commendations of service, I commit your Majesty to the holy pro- 
tection of God eternal. 


At the Canonry of Ross, the 3d day, Jany. 1596, 
Your Majesty’s most humble and obt, subject, 
(Signed) KENNETH MACKENZIE of Kintail, 


Kintail obtained a commission of fire and sword against Torquil 
Dubh, as also the forfeiture of the Lews, on which Torquil Cononach 
made over his rights to his relative, Mackenzie, on the plea of his being 
the next male heir, but reserving the lands of Coigeach to his own son-in- 
law, Roderick Mackenzie. The Mackenzies now assisted to obtain 
possession for their relative and the legitimate-heir, but mainly through 
his own want of activity and indolent disposition, they failed with their 
united efforts to secure him undisturbed possession. They succeeded, 
however, in destroying the family of Macleod of Lewis, together with his 
tribe, the Siol-Torquil; and they ultimately became complete masters of 
the Island of Lews. The Brieve by strategem obtained possession 
of Torquil Dubh and some of his friends, and delivering them up to Torquil 
Cononach, they were by his orders beheaded in July 1597.* 

In 1598 some gentlemen in Fife, known as the “ Fife Adventurers,” 
obtained a grant of the Island with the professed object of civilising the 
inhabitants. It is, however, beyond our province to detail their proceed- 
ings in the Lews, or describe the squabbles and constant disorders, murders, 
and spoliations which took place among the Lewsmen and the “civilizers” 
during their possession of the Island. The speculation proved ruinous 
to the adventurers, who in the end lost their estates, and were obliged to 
leave the Islanders to their fate. Mackenzie had for some time kept Tormod 
Macleod, Torquil Dubh’s lawful brother, a prisoner, but he now released 
him, correctly thinking that on his appearance in the Lewis all the Islanders 





* It fell out that the Breve (that is to say, the judge) in the Lewis, who was Chief of 
the Clan Illevorie (Morrison), being sailing from the Isle of Lewis to Ronay in a great 
palley, met with a Dutch ship loaded with wine, which he toek ; and advising with his 

iends, who were all with him there, what he would do with the ship lest Torqull Du 
should take her from him, they resolved to return to Stornoway rm call for Torqull 
Du to receive the wine, and if he came to the ship, to sail away with him where Torqull 
Conanach was. and then they might be sure of the ship and the wine to be their own, 
and besides, he would grant them tacks in the best parts in the Lewis ; which accordingly 
they did, and called for Terqull to come and receive the wine. Torqull Du noways 
mistrusting them that were formerly se obedient, entered the ship with seven others in 
company, where he was welcomed, and he commended them as good fellows that brought 

im such a prize. They invited him to the quay to take his pleasure of the feast of 
their wine. He goes, but instead of wine they brought cords tu tie him, telling him he 
had better render himself and his wrongously possessed estate to his eldest brother; that 
they resolved to put him in his mercy, which he was forced to yield to, So they pre- 
sently sail for Coigeach, and delivered him to his brothe:, who he had no sooner got but 
he made him short by the head in the month of July 1597. Immediately he was beheaded 
there arose a great earthquake, which astonished the actors and all the inhabitants about 
them as a sign of God’s judgment.—Ancient MS, 3 

Cc 
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would rise in his favour. In the meantime, Murdoch Dubh was carried 
by the Fife adventurers to St Andrews, and executed ; but at his execution 
he, in his confessions, revealed the designs of Mackenzie, who was in 
consequence apprehended and committed to Edinburgh Castle, from which, 
however, he contrived to escape without trial, through his interest with 
the then Lord Chancellor for Scotland. After various battles and skir- 
mishes between the brothers, the adventurers attempted to return in 
strong force to the Island, armed with a commission of fire and sword and 
all the Government power against Tormod. The quarrel continued with 
varied success and failure on both sides ; the adventurers again relinquished 
their settlement, and returned to Fife to bewail their losses, having 
solemnly promised never to return to the Island or molest Mackenzie. 
Kintail now, in virtue of Torquil Cononach’s resignation in his favour 
(already noticed), obtained for himself a gift of the Lews under the great 
seal, through the influence of the Lord Chancellor. This he had, 
however, ultimately to resign into the hands of the King, and His 
Majesty vested these rights (1608) in the persons of Lord Balmerino, Sir 
George Hay, and Sir James Spence of Wormistoun, who undertook the 
colonisation of the Island. For this purpose they made great preparations, 
and assisted by the neighbouring tribes, they invaded the Lewis for the 
double purpose of planting a colony in it and of subduing and apprehend- 
ing Neil Macleod, who now alone defended the Island, Mackenzie dis- 
patched his brother, Roderick, and Alexander Mackenzie of Coul, 
with a party of followers numbering 400, ostensibly to aid the 
colonists—who now acted under the King’s commission—and promised 
them his active friendship. At the same time he sent a vessel from Ross 
loaded with provisions, but privately sent word to Neil Macleod to 
intercept the ship on her way, so that the settlers, being disappointed of 
their supply of the provisions in which they trusted for maintenance, 
might be obliged to abandon the Island for want of the necessaries of life. 
Matters turned out just as Kintail had anticipated : Sir George Hay and 
Spence—(Lord Balmerino had meanwhile been convicted of high treason, 
and forfeited his rights)—abandoned the Island, leaving a party behind 
them to hold the fort, and intending to send a fresh supply of men and pro- 
visions back to the Island on their arrival in Fife. But Neil Macleod 
with his followers took and burnt the fort, apprehended the garrison, and 
sent them safely home, “ on giving their oath that they would never come 
on that pretence again, which they never did,” Seeing this, the Fife 
adventurers gave up all hope of establishing themselves in the Lews, and 
sold their rights to the Island, as also their share of the forfeited 
districts of Troternish and Waternish in Skye, to Kenneth Mackenzie, 
of Kintail, who at the same time obtained a grant from the 
King of Balmerino’s forfeited share of the Island; and thus he finally 
acquired what he had so long and so anxiously desired. In addition toa 
fixed sum of money, Kintail gave the adventurers “a lease of the woods 
of Letterew, where there was an iron mine, which they wrought by 
English miners, casting guns and other implements till their fuel was 
exhausted and their lease expired.” The King confirmed the agreement, 
and ‘to encourage Kintail and his brother Roderick in their work 
of civilizing the peaple of the Lews,” he elevated the former to the 
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peerage as Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, at the same time conferring the 
honour of knighthood on his brother Rory, both dignities being of the 
same date—19th November 1609, 

In 1610 Lord Mackenzie returned to the Lewis with 700 men, and 
finally brought the whole Island to submission, except Neil and a few of his 
followers, who retired to the rock of Berissay, and took possession of it. 
Religion seems to have been at a very low ebb at this time—almost extinct 
among the people ; and to revive Christianity among them, his Lordship 
selected and took out along with him, the Rev. Farquhar Macrae, minister 
of Kintail (and afterwards of Gairloch), who had been recommended to 
that charge by the Bishop of Ross. Mr Macrae found plenty to do on 
his arrival in the Island, and he appears to have been very successful among 
the uncivilized inhabitants ; for he reports having gained many over to 
Christianity, baptized a large number in the fortieth year of their age, and, 
to legitimise their children, married many others to those women with 
whom they had been for years cohabiting. - Leaving the Rev. Mr Farquhar 
in the prosecution of his mission, his Lordship, the second time, returned 
home, having established good order in the Island, to the great satisfaction 
of the natives, and promising to return again to see them the following year. 

We shall now return to the mainland, where, in 1597, another fierce feud 
broke out between the Mackenzies and the Munroes.* John MacGille- 
challum, a brother of the Laird of Raasay, molested the people and lands 
of Torridon, which then belonged to the Baynes of Tulloch. This John 
alleged that Tulloch, in whose house he was fostered, had promised him 
these lands as a gift of fosterage ; but Tulloch, whether he had made a 
previous promise to John MacGillechallum or not, left the lands of 
Torridon to his own second son, Alexander Mor MacDhonnchaidh Mhic 
Alastair, alias Bayne. He obtained a decree against young MacGille- 
thallum for disturbing his lands and people, and on a Candlemas market 
he came with a large following of armed men, composed of the most of 
the Baynes, and a considerable number of the Munroes, to the market 
stance, then held at Loggie. John MacGillechallum, quite ignorant of 
his “ getting the laws against him,” and in no fear of his life or liberty, 
tame to the market as usual, and while standing buying something at a 
thapman’s stall, Alastair Mor and his followers came up behind him 
mperceived, and withcut any warning struck him on the head with a 
two-edged sword, instantly killing him. A gentleman of the Clann 
Mhurchaidh Riabhaich Mackenzies, Ian Mac Mhurchaidh Mhic Uilleam, 
avery active and powerful man, who was at the time standing beside him, 
uked who dared to have spilt Mackenzie blood in that dastardly manner. 
He had no sooner said the words than he was run through the body with 
4 sword ; and thus fell, without drawing their weapons, these gentlemen 
who were known to be two of the best swordsmen in the North of Scot- 
land. The alarm and the news of their death immediately spread through 
the market. ‘Tulloch Ard,” the war ery of the Mackenzies, was 
instantly raised. "Whereupon the Baynes and the Munroes took to their 
heels—the Munroes eastward to the Ferry of Fowlis, and the Baynes 
northward to the hills, both followed by the infuriated Mackenzies, 





"fir Robert Gordon’s Earldom of Sutherland, p, 236, and MS. Histories of the Family, 
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slaughtering every one they overtook. Two gentlemen of the 

Tain Dubh Mac Choinnich Mhic Mhurchaidh of the Clann Mbhurehaidh 
Riabhaich, and Iain Gallda Mac Fhionnlaidh Dhuibh, the latter a Kip. 
tail man, were on their way from Chanonry to the market, when 
met in with a batch of the Munroes flying in confusion, and learning the 
cause to be the murder of their friends at Loggie market, they instantly 
sued the fugitives, killing no less than thirteen of them between 
Loggie and the wood of Millechaich. All the townships in the neigh 
bourhood of the market joined the Mackenzies in the pursuit, and Alastair 
Mor Bayne only saved himself, after all his men were killed, by taki 
shelter and hiding for a time in a kiln-loggie. Two of his followers, who 
escaped from the market people, met with some Lewsmen on their way to 
the fair, who, noticing the Baynes flying half naked, stopped them, 
and insisted upon their giving a proper account of themselves. This 

ing unsatisfactory, they came to words, and from words to blows, when the 
Lewsmen killed them at’ Acha-n-eilich, Contin. The . Baynes and 
the Munroes had good cause to regret the cowardly conduct of their 
leaders at Loggie market, for they lost over fifty able-bodied men for 
the two gentlemen of the Clan Mackenzie they had so basely murdered 
at the fair. A lady of the Clan Munro lost her three brothers o 
this occasion, and composed a lament, of which the following is all we 
could tind :— 


’8 olc a’ fhuair mi tus an Earraich, 

*S na feill Bride ’chaidh thairis, 

Chaill mi mo thriuir bhraithrean geala, 
Taebh ri taobh a’ sileadh fala, 

*Se n dithis a rinn mo sharach’, 

Fear beag dubh a chlaidheamh laidir, 

*S mac Fhionnlaidh Dhuibh a Cinntaile 
Deadh mhearlach nan adh ’s nan aigeach. 


When night came on, Alastair Mor Bayne made his escape from the 
kiln, and went to his uncle Lovat, who sent James Fraser of Phopachy 
south with him with all speed to prevent information from the other side 
reaching the King before he had an opportunity of relating his version of 
it. His Majesty was at the time at Falkland, and a messenger from 
Mackenzie was there before Alastair Mor, pursuing for the slaughter, 
by the latter, of his (Mackenzie’s) kinsman. John Mac Mhurchaidh 
Mhic Uilleam and Mackenzie would have been successful had not John 
Dubh Mac Choinnich Mhic Mhurchaidh taken the law into his own hands 
by burning, in revenge, all Bayne’s cornyards and barns at Lemlair, and 
thus gave Bayne an opportunity of presenting another and a counter claim; 
but the ultimate result was that the King and Council obliged Kintail 
and Tulloch mutually to subscribe a contract of agreement and peace 
towards each other in all time coming. 

In the same year, Alexander MacGorrie and Ranald MacRory, the 
sons of Glengarry’s uncles, murdered in Lochcarron in 1580, having 
arrived at maturity, and being brave and intrepid fellows, determined to 
revenge the death of their parents. With this object they went to 
Applecross, where John Og, son of Angus MacEachainn, already mentioned 
as one of the murderers of Glengarry’s uncles, lived. They surrounded 


his house and set fire to it, burning himself and his whole family. 
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{intail sought redress for this from Glengarry, who, while he did not 
jwlutely refuse, did not grant it, or punish the wrong-doers; and 
amuraged by Glengarry’s eldest son, Angus, who had now attained his 
jority, the cousins continued their depredations and _ insolence 
serever they obtained an opportunity, taking advantage of Mackenzie’s 
idence, who had gone on a visit to France. Besides, they made a com- 
int against him to the Privy Council, whereupon he was charged at 
twpier of Leith to appear before them on an appointed day under pain 
forfeiture. In this awkward emergency, Mr John Mackenzie, minister 
éDingwall, went privately to France in search of his chief, whom he 
fandand brought back in the most secret manner to Edinburgh, arriving 
fv fortunately in time to present himself next day before the 
Quncil in terms of the summons at Glengarry’s instance; and . 
ifr consulting his legal adviser and other friends, he appeared quite 
mapectedly before their Lordships. 
Meanwhile, when the rev. gentleman was on his way from France, 
Alexander MacGorrie and Alexander MacRory killed Donald Mackenneth 
Mhic Alastair, a gentleman of the family of Darochmaluag, in his bed. 
Tshirt, covered with his blood, had been sent to Edinburgh to await 
Vackenzie’s arrival, who the same day presented it before the Privy 
(oneil, as evidence of the foul crime committed by his accusers. Glen- 
any found himself unable to prove anything material against Mackenzie 
wt his followers ; but, on the contrary, Mr John Mackenzie, minister of 
Dingwall, charged the former with being instrumental in the murder of 
jin Og and his family in Applecross, and in that of Donald Mac- 
kaze of Darochmaluag ; undertook to prove this, as also that he was 
ssmer, an oppressor of his own and of his neighbours’ tenants, an 
dater, who had a man in Lochbroom making images, in testi- 
may of which he brought south the image of St Coan, which Glen- 
any worshipped, which was called in Edinburgh Glengarry’s God, and 
ttich was by public order burnt at the Cross ; that Glengarry was a man 
vio lived in constant adultery with the Captain of Clan Ranald’s 
dughter, after he had put away Grant’s daughter, his lawful wife ; 
"hereupon Glengarry was summoned there and then to appear next day 
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aughtet, Hide the Council, and to lodge defences to this unexpected charge. He 
rchaidh fivame alarmed, and fearing the worst, fled from the city during the 
ot Johm fight, “took to his heels,” and gave up further legal proceedings against 
n hands Mackenzie. © Being afterwards repeatedly summoned, and not putting in 
air, and tpearance, most of the charges were proved against him ; and he was, in 
r claim; #lW02* declared an outlaw and a rebel ; a commission of fire and sword 
Kintail fra granted to Mackenzie against him and all his followers, with a 
d peace Heme of ransom for the loss of those who were burnt and plundered, and 
tKintail’s charges and expenses, making altogether a very considerable 
ory, the m But while these legal matters were being arranged, Angus Mac- 
having mild, younger of Glengarry, who was of a restless, daring disposition, 
ined to Frih some of his followers went under silence of night to Kintail ; burnt 
went to fle township of Cro, killed and burnt several men, women, and 
ontioned 
rounded 


*Reeord of Privy Council, 9th September 1602 ; Sir Robert Gordon’s Earldom of 
land, p. 248 ; Letterfearn, MacRa, and other MS, Histories of the Mackenzies, 
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children, and canied away a large spoil of cows and other cattle. Mac 
kenzie, hearing of this sudden raid, became much concerned about the loss 
of his Kintail tenants, decided to requite the quarrel by at once execut- 
ing his commission against the Macdonalds of Glengarry, and immediately 
set out for the pursuit, leaving a sufficient number of men at home to secure 
the safety of his property. He marched with a following of seventeen 
hundred men, taking three hundred cows along with him to maintain his 
followers, from his farm of Strathbran. Alexander Ross of Inver. 
charron accompanied him, in command of a hundred and eighty men 
from Balnagown, while John Gordon of Embo commanded a hundred and 
twenty sent to his aid by the Earl of Sutherland, in virtue of their 
long standing bond of manrent; but, according to our authority, he 
“retired at Monar, growing faint-hearted before he saw the enemie.” 
Andrew Monro of Tigh an Uamhair (Novar) also accompanied Kintail on 
this, as on several other expeditions. The Macdonalds, hearing of Mae- 
kenzie’s approach, had driven all their cattle to Morar, where they gathered 
in full force to guard them ; and Kintail, learning this, marched straight 
where they were ; harried and wasted all the country through which he 
had to pass ; defeated and routed the Macdonalds, and drove into Kintail 
the largest booty ever heard of in the Highlands of Scotland, “ both of 
cows, horses, small bestial, duin-uasals, and plenishing, which he most 
generously distributed amongst his soldiers, and especially amongst such 
strangers as were with him, so that John Gordon of Embo was at his 
repentance for his return.” Mackenzie lost only two men killed in this 
expedition, but a few of the Kintail men, whom he ordered to be carried 
home on litters, were wounded. 

There are several instances recorded of the prowess and intrepidity of 
Alexander of Coul during this expedition. He was, except John Mae 
Mhurchaidh Mhiec Ghillechriost, the fastest runner in the Mackenzie 
country. As Coul was on his way to Kintail, leading his men and 
driving the creach, he met three or four hundred of the Camerons, 
who sent his Chief a message demanding “ a bounty of the booty” for pass- 
ing through their territory. This Mackenzie resolved to grant, and ordered 
thirty cows and some of the younger animals to be given them, saying 
that it “ was fit that hungry dogs should get a collop ;” whereupon Alex- 
ander of Coul and his brave band of one hundred and twenty started 
aside, and swore with a great oath that if the Camerons dared to take 
away a single head, they would, before night, pay dearly and have to fight 
for that collop ; for he and his men had already nearly lost their lives 
in driving them through a wild and narrow pass where they had killed 
eighteen of the enemy before they got the cattle through ; but he would 
let them pass then in obedience to his Chief’s commands. The messengers, 
hearing this ominous threat, notwithstanding Kenneth’s personal per 
suasion, would not on any account take the cattle, but marched away 
“empty as they came.” 

Before starting on this expedition, Kintail drove every one of 
Glengarry’s followers out of their holdings in Lochalsh and Lochcarron, 
except a few of the “Mathewsons and the Clann Ian Uidhir,” and any 
others that submitted to him and proved their sincerity by “ imbrowing 
their hands in the enemy’s blood.” The Castle of Strome was still, how- 
ever, in the hands of the Macdonalds, 
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Mackenzie had not well dissolved his camp when Alexander 
MacGorrie and Ranald MacRory made an incursion to the district of 
Kenlochewe, and having there met some women and children who had fled 
fom Lochcarron with their cattle, attacked them unexpectedly, killed 
several of the defenceless women, all the male children, and “ houghed ” 
all the cows which they were not able to carry away. 

In the following autumn, Alexander MacGorrie made a voyage to 
Applecross in a great galley, contrary to the advice of all his 
friends, who looked upon the place as a sanctuary which all Highlanders 
had hitherto respected, being the property of the Church. Notwith- 
standing that many took refuge in it during the past, he was the first who 
ever pursued any one to the place, “but,” says our anthority, “ it fared 
no better with him or he rested, but he being informed that some Kintail 
nen whom he thought no sin to kill anywhere,” had taken refuge there 
with their cattle, he determined to kill them, but on his arrival he found 
arly two poor fellows, tending theircows. These he murdered, slaughtered 
all the cows, and took away as many of them as his boat would carry. 

A few days after this Glengarry combined with the Siol Alein and 
the captain of Clan Ranald’s men, who gathered together amongst them 
the number of thirty-seven birlinns with the intention of sailing to Loch- 
broom, and on their return to burn and harry the whole of the Mackenzie 
territories on the west coast. Coming to an arm of the sea on the east 
side of Kyleakin, called Loch na Beist, opposite Lochalsh, they sent 
Alexander MacGorrie with eighty men forward in a large galley to exa- 
nine the coast in advance of them. The first landed in Applecross, in 
the very spot where MacGorrie had previously killed the two Kintail 
men. Mackenzie of Kintail was at this time on a visit to Mackenzie of 
Gairloch, at his house on Island Rory in Loch Maree, and hearing of Glen- 
garry’s approach and resolution, he ordered all his coasts to be placed in 
radiness, and sent Alexander Mackenzie of Achilty, with sixteen men 
and eight oarsmen, in an eight-oared galley belonging to John Tolmach, a 
son of Rory Mhic Allan Macleod who still possessed a part of Gairloch, to 
watch the enemy and view the coast as far south as Kylerhea. John 
Tolmach himself accompanied them, in charge of the galley. On their 
way south they landed by the merest chance on the north side of the 
point where MacGorrie landed. They noticed a woman gathering shellfish 
on the shore, who no sooner saw them than she came and informed them 
that a great galley had landed in the morning on the other side of the 
point. They at once suspected it to be an advanced scout of the enemy ; 
ad ordering their boat round the point in charge of the oarsmen, they 
themselves took the short cut across the neck of land, and on their journey, 
when half-way across, they met one of Macdonald’s sentries lying sound 
asleep on the ground. They soon sent him to his long rest ; and blowing 
up a set of bagpipes found lying beside him, they rushed towards the 
Glengarry men, who, suddenly surprised and alarmed on hearing the 
piper, and thinking a strong force was coming down upon them, all fled to 
their boat, except MacGorrie, who swore a great oath when he left it that 
he would never return with his back to the enemy ; but finding it 
impossible to resist them single-handed, he retired a little, when they 
furiously attacked him, He drew aside to a rock, placed his back against 
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it, and fought most manfully and with extraordinary intrepidity 
defending himself and receiving the enemy’s arrows in his targe. He 
was, however, ultimately wounded by an arrow. which struck him under 
the belt, yet no one dared approach him with his sword ; but John Dubh 
MacChoinnich Mhic Mhurchaidh noticing his amazing agility, seeing 
their own boat had just arrived, and fearing they would loose Glengarry’s 
galley unless they pursued it at once, went round to the back of the rock 
carrying a great boulder, which he dropped straight on the brave Mac- 
Gorrie’s head, instantly killing him. Thus died the most skilful and best 
chieftain—had he equally. possessed wisdom and discretion—then alive 
of the Macdonalds of Glengarry. 

The Mackenzies immediately took to their boat and pursued Mac- 
donald’s galley to Loch na Beist, where, noticing the enemy’s fleet coming 
out against them, John Tolmach, who steered, recommended them to put 
out to sea; but finding the fleet gaining upon them, they decided to land 
in Applecross, where they were nearly overtaken by the enemy. They 
were obliged to leave their boat and take to their heels for the safety of 
their lives, hotly pursued by the Macdonalds ; and were it not that one 
of Mackenzie’s men—John Mac Rory Mhic Mhurchaidh Mathewson—was 
well acquainted with the ground, and led them to a ford on the river 
between two rocks, which the Macdonalds missed, and the night coming 
on, they could not have escaped with their lives. The Macdonalds re- 
turned to their boats, and on their return discovered Alexander MacGorrie’s 
body, whose death “ put their boasting to mourning,” and conceiving his 
fate ominous of additional misfortunes, they carried him along with them, 
prudently returning home, and disbanding all their followers. In the flight 
of the Mackenzies Alexander of Achilty was nearly overtaken, being so 
stout that he fainted on the way. John MacChoinnich, who noticed him 
falling, threw some water on him, and drawing his sword swore that he 
would kill him on the spot if he did not get up at once rather than that the 
enemy should kill or capture him. They soon arrived at Gairloch’s house 
in Loch Maree, and gave a full account of their expedition, whereupon 
Kintail decided upon taking active measures against the enemy. 
In the meantime he was assured that the Macdonalds had returned 
to their own country. Mackenzie soon after returned home, and 
the people of Kintail and Glengarry tiring of these incessant slaughters 
and mutual injuries, agreed in the month of May to a cessation of hostilities 
until the following Lammas. Of this agreement, however, Kintail 
knew nothing ; and young Glengarry, who was of an exceedingly bold and 
restless disposition, against the earnest solicitations of his father, who 
agreed to the cessation of arms between his people and those of Kintail, 
started with a strong force to Glensheil and Letterfearn, while Allan Mac- 
donald of Lundy with another party went to Glenelchaig ; harried those 
places, took away a large portion of their cattle, killed some of the aged 
men, several women, and all the male children. They met none of the 
principal and able-bodied men, who withdrew some distance that they might 
gather together in a body to defend themselves, except Duncan Maclan 
Mhie Ghillechallum in Killichirtorn, whom they apprehended and would 
have killed, had not a gentleman of the Macdonalds, who was formerly 
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his friend and acquaintance, prevailed with young Glengarry to send him to 
the Castle of Strome, where he still had a garrison, rather than kill him. 

The result of this expedition encouraged young Angus of Glengarry 
so much that hecommenced to think tortune had at last turned in his favour, 
so he called upon all the chiefs and leaders of the various branches of the 
Macdonalds throughout the west, soliciting their assistance against the 
Mackenzies, which all of them agreed to give him the following spring. 

This soon came to Mackenzie’s ears, who was at the time re- 
siding in Islandonain Castle ; and fearing such a powerful combination 
against him, he went privately to Mull by sea to consult his cousin, 
Maclean of Duart. The latter undertook to prevent the assistance of the 
Clan Ranald of Isla, Glencoe, and Ardnamurchan, by, if necessary, invading 
their territories, and thus compelling them to protect their own interests at 
home. Old Glengarry was still most anxious to arrange a permanent 
peace with Mackenzie rather than re-commence their old battles ; but 
young Angus, restless and turbulent as ever, would hear of no peaceful 
settlement, but determined to start at once on an expedition, from which 
his father told him he had little hopes of his returning alive—a presenti- 
ment which turned out only too true. 


( To be Continued.) 





'~ We beg to tender our hearty acknowledgments to those who have 
nat so promptly subscribed for the ‘‘ History of the Clan Mackenzie,” 
for a list of whom please see our advertising sheet. A. M. 





TO LETHE 


— 


Oh Lethe, Lethe, far away thy tide, 

Or art thou drained by woe of later years? 
Oh could the living stand upon thy side, 

Thy banks might overflow with bitter tears ! 





There’s not a sea but some kind haven opes, 
And stormiest billows may be left behind ; 
But deeds committed once, and cherished hopes, 
Are traced in deathless fires upon the mind, 


The colours fade upon the rough-worn gem, 
The wounded lily dies with dying day ; 

But in the heart may live a = stem, 
And trampled buds that never can decay. 


When Verus hung within the soul’s dark night 
The lamp of love, she swore by earth and sky, 
One breath alone could fan it into light, 
And living once that it should never die, 


Then, fabled Lethe, vain thy dusky fleod, 
No dreamy virtue mingles with thy wave,— 
Here let me sit, and o’er hepe’s blasted bud 
Peur ferth my tears beside my darling’s grave, 


MacHaoy, 
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AN ECHO FROM THE ANTIPODES. 
—— 


Tue following stanzas were suggested by the circumstance of the writer 
and his friend having gone out recently to view from the bluffs of the 
Glenelg River, Victoria, the magnificent effects of extensive bush-fires on 
the remote horizon. My friend carried with him his side-arms, in the 
shape of a most portentous looking war-pipe, not the least striking element 
in which was the chanter of M‘Crimmon, as it is known out here by the 
few who take an interest in Highland music and its cognate relations. 
It bears evident marksof antiquity, and, I believe, of superlative excellence, 
It has been in the possession of its present owner for over fifty years, and 
he points with mingled feelings of regret and pride to a gap in the “ virl” 
of the chanter, with which, in some “ tuilzie” more than forty years ago, 
he knocked down an assailant. The chanter is peculiarly thin and 
shell-like. The bouches—as I think they are termed—are gulphed, 
from frequent use, to the extent of requiring to be bouched with 
silver, which is about to be done. It is different in aspect from the general 
run of chanters from the abnormal distance between the “ ludaig,” or 
lowest note, and the trabiico-like opening forming its embouchure. It 
came back from America by some means, and was in the possession for 
a time of the Rankins, pipers to Coll, before it fell into the hands of the 
present owner—an old Skyeman, and a piper of no mean pretensions— 
who lent it for the nonce to my young friend and troubadour, an enthusi- 
astic Celt, who, to a barbaric taste for pipe music and Gaelic literature, 
superadds a cultivated taste for floriculture, poetry and painting, with 
just a soupgon of astronomy and chemistry. On asking him for a “ spring,” 
he struck up “Maccrimmon’s Lament.” Having been reading the 
“ Princess of Thule” during the afternoon, “I was ass vekksed” as old 
Mackenzie himself could have been, and strung together the following 
lines :— 


Awake, now, MacVurich! upon that black chanter 
Macrimmon’s light fingers beat deftly so long ; 

Once again ring the glories of races departed, 
Whilst I lay me down here, and keep time to thy song. 


Ah me! that lament ! Couldst thou not choose another 
To raise my lone spirit to bravery, love ? 

Couldst thou not find a measure round which 1 could gather 
Old mem’ries that flit like dim spectres above ? 


How oft did his pulse wake the notes that could cherish 
The sweetest remembrance of mountain and stream ? 

Arouse, if thou canst—but, alas! thou canst never— 
The charm that burst forth from his reed like a beam. 


What is it about that deep wail that enwraps me? 
And shrouds one’s bright hours like the wraith of a chief? 
And what the weird tone, half-concealed, that enthrals me ? 
"Tis a wail—yes, | know—’tis the wild “‘ joy of grief.” 
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Farewell, now, Macrimmon ; I have treasured thy spirit, 
1 have sobbed and have cheered at thy bidding alway ; 
Not a note of thy numbers in memory slumbers, 
And I throb to the heart that could tune such a lay. 


Then, change, now, MacVurich, that moan for an onset, 
And stir the old blood that is stagnating now ; 

Let me list to Lochiel, Tullibardine, Macpherson, 
And Keppoch, the valiant, who each kept his vow. 


‘* Clann-a-Choin !” I can grasp the loud blast of that summons, 
Whilst mem’ry glides back o’er a wildering string, 

And I bow to the Gentle one—he was my chieftain, 
In fealty was fierce for his country and king. 


Next rages, suggestive, a mustering slogan— 
Graig-dubh, Clann-a-Chattan, seem flung to the breeze, 

Whilst Athel he bleats in his true whimp’ring challenge, 
Mackintosh’s Lament drifts a dirge through the trees. 


How few can believe that in this far-off region, 
Live hearts that can never—let them strive te—forget ! 
The word that the Martyr told us, ’twas Remember ! 
"Tis a riddle to all —we remember it yet. 


Hush, a moment! and look at the crimson sky round us, 
Auchnacarry seems pouring its heart o’er its sills ; 
Pray let us forgive, though we can’t but remember 
The Butcher that frenzied our folk from their hills. 


So, soften those war-notes, and let us restore us 
A kindly remembrance of people gone bye ; 

Let us chill the fierce feud-fires resentment lights round us, 
But for king and for country be ready to die. 


DUNQUOICH., 
Gray STREET, HAMILTON, Victoria. 








[FINAL APPEAL.] 


Monument To JoHN Mackenzie or “Tue Beauties oF Gaktic 
Portry.”—It is intended to erect the monument of this deserving Celt 
this month (July) in his native parish of Gairloch. It is an obelisk of 
grey Aberdeen granite, twelve feet six inches high ; and it is intended to 
place upon it an inscription in Gaelic and English if sufficient funds are 
forthcoming, but at present we are about £7 short of the necessary 
amount for a proper inscription in both languages. Will not a few of 
our wealthy Celts put their hands in their pockets for such an excellent 
object, and so enable us to commemorate on the monument at least some 
of the work performed by this literary benefactor of our race, of whom 
Professor Blackie wrote, that “we owe more to John Mackenzie of the 
‘ Beauties’ than even to Macpherson,” of Ossianic celebrity? We have it 
now in our power to acknowledge our obligations, once and for all; and 
will it not be done by a few of those who can well afford it ? 


Amount of subscriptions already received and acknewledged... £49 4 6 


Received since— 
Mr James Fraser, Mauld, Strathglass_... ii es rae 050 
Mr Simon Mackenzie, Inverbain, Applecross ...  ... ine 013 0 


£50 2 6 
— 
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NORTHERN FOLK-LORE ON WELLS AND WATER.* 
By Avex. Fraser, Accountant. 
onteniQuins 
IL 

A RECENT writer, speaking of Well Worship, says :—“ A spring of water 
has always something about it which gives rise to holy feelings. From 
the dark earth there wells up a pellucid fluid, which, in its apparent tran- 
quil joyousness, _ gladness to all around. The velvet mosses, the 
sword-like grasse#, and the feathery ferns, grow with more of that light 
and vigorous nature which indicates a fulness of life within the charmed 
influence of a spring of water, than they do elsewhere. The purity of the 
fluid impresses itself, through the eye, upon the mind, and its power of 
removing all impurity is felt to the soul. ‘Wash and be clean,’ is the 
murmuring call of the waters, as they overflow their rocky basins, or 
grassy vases ; and deeply sunk in depravity must that man be who could 
put to unholy uses one of Nature’s fountains. The inner life of a well of 
waters, bursting from its grave in the earth, may be religiously said to 
form a type of the soul purified by death, rising into a glorified existence 
and the fulness of light. The tranquil beauty of the rising waters, 
whispering the softest music, like the healthful breathing of a sleeping 
infant, sends a feeling of happiness through the soul of the thoughtful 
observer, and the inner man is purified by its influence, as the outer man 
is cleansed by ablution.” 

Among all nations, in all ages, and amid all climes, well worship and 
superstitious observances with respect to the uses to which water might 
be put, have prevailed. The ancient Greeks and Romans peopled hill 
and dale, wood and grove, well, stream, and lake with divinities of good 
or evil influence, whose kind offices they besought, or whose power to in- 
flict injury they strove to avert, by peace-offerings and sacrifices. Horace, 
in his beautiful ode to the small fountain of Bandusia, situated on his 
charming little rural retreat, gives us a sample of well worship among the 
Romans, as practised in his day. Addressing the fountain, he says :— 

To thee, the goblet, crowned with flowers, 
The rich libation justly pours ; 

A goat whose horns begin to spread, 

And bending, arm his swelling head, 
Whose bosom glows with young desires, 
Which war or kindling love inspires, 


Now meditates his blow in vain, 
His blood shall thy fair fountain stain. 


Virgil frequently alludes to the subject, and, in conformity with Roman 
ideas, orders the planting ot groves around fountains, as the souls of heroes 
were supposed to inhabit fountains and frequent groves ; and Seneca says, 
“ Where a spring rises or a river flows, there should we build altars and 
offer sacrifices.” From an early period of their history, the Jews seem 





* With an Account of some interesting Wells in the. neighbourhoed of Inverness 
and the,North, 
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also to have been infected with ideas of the same kind. In the time of 
our Saviour, we have preserved for us by the pen of St John the Evan- 
gelist, a graphic picture of how a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, and withered, waited for the moving of the water in the pool 
of Bethesda—* for an angel,” it is related, “ went down at a certain sea- 
son into the pool, and troubled the water ; whosoever then first after the 
troubling of the water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease 
he had.” Other instances might be adduced, and though no special men- 
tion is made of wells in the rebukes administered to the Hebrews by the 
prophets for their idolatry, there can be little doubt they occupied an 
important place in the worship of the heathen gods in growss and else- 
where throughout Palestine. Our Roman Catholic’ friends in later days 
found the above passage with respect to Bethesda to be to them an in- 
valuable treasure, as is attested by the countenance they gave to many 
of the ceremonies practised by the common people at so-called holy wells. 

Our forefathers, the ancient Celts, worshipped wells, streams, and 
lakes, and had, among other water divinities, a river-god called Divona. 
Their relations, the ancient Britons and Saxons, were not behind ; and it 
is interesting to trace the similarity that exists between the forms and 
objects of worship among the representatives of the Aryan races, however 
widely they may chance to be scattered. 

Canute forbade the worship of heathen gods, the sun or moon, fire, 
or flood-water, wells, torrents, stones, or trees. It is thought, however, 
that he meant to put a stop to the propitiating of the demons who were 
supposed to lurk in wells, rivers, and fountains, rather than to the holy 
uses to which some of them were put. In 567 the Synod of Tours pro- 
tested against the perpetration of “ rites unknown to the Church at rocks, 
or trees, or wells, the marked places of the heathens.” At this period, 
not only wells, but woods, waters generally, and birds and beasts were 
commonly worshipped. Gregory III, in 740, forbade the Germans to 
use divinations, consult fountains, or offer sacrifices in sacred groves. 

Lakes and rivers were supposed to harbour water bulls and water 
horses, or kelpies. These could assume various forms, according to plea- 
sure. Marvellous tales are told of the transformations they could undergo 
to attain their ends. The former were considered to be friendly toward 
mankind, while the latter were hostile, and made use of all kinds of 
alluring devices to entice and destroy. In our young days the kelpie was 
represented to be a most beautiful horse, who used, on Sundays especially, 
to come forth from a deep pool or river, and, by its gentle ways, enticed 
those who were profaning the Sabbath to caress and fondle it. Upon its 
being patted, the hands of the victims adhered to the hide of the supposed 
horse ; and he galloped off with them into the water, where they were 
drowned, or torn to pieces. 

Among the curious superstitions which have come down to us from 
the practices of our ancient forefathers may be classed the notion that rain 
water collected in the hollows formed on the surfacss of large stones, was 
useful for the removing or curing of warts, wens, moles, and other fleshy 
excrescences. The water had to be applied by moonlight, with one’s back 
to the moon, and its light streaming over the right shoulder. There were 
other remedies which were quite as curious, and equally effectual, but 
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upon these we shall not enter at present. Water from a south running 
stream, and from under a bridge over which the dead were carried and 
living walked, possessed many special virtues. During the operation, 
there must be no looking backward. 

Burns has made good use in his “ Tam O’Shanter” of the notion that 
no evil being dare cross a running stream in pursuit of man ; and in his 
“ Hallowe’en” has preserved some curious practices regarding water. In 
his “ Address to the Deil,” he embodies the common notions with respect 
to water kelpies. An old writer remarks, “ River water which continually 
moveth, runneth, and floweth, is very good for the seething of pease.” 

On the morning of the New Year, just at the moment ’twixt twelve 
o'clock of the old and one o’clock of the new year, it was at one time a com- 
mon custom to draw water from the dead and living ford. The water, so 
gathered. was considered sacred, being termed “ Uisge Caisreachd,” but in 
performing the ceremony the~pail or vessel was not to be allowed to touch 
the earth, profound silence was to be observed during the operation ; and 
the contents were drank as a powerful means of warding off the influences 
of evil spirits, witches, and the effects of evil eyes, during the course of 
the year. A similar ceremony was observed on Christmas eve. The 
skimming of the well, also a practice in Scotland, was productive of like 
results when partaken of. In the south, new ideas were attached and 
other benefits attributed to this ceremony, and the maid who was so suc- 
cessful as to secure the first cream of the well had the best chance of 
being the first to get married, and to make a fortunate match. This 
“ skimming of the well” was also called the “ Flower of the well,” and 
is thus alluded to in an old poem :— 

Twall struck,—twa neebour hizzies raise, 
An’ liltin gaed a sad gate ; 

The “‘ flower of the well” te our house gaes 
An’ I'll the bonniest lad get, 


In some quarters it was a common belief that fresh water, just at the 
turn between the old and new year, became, for an instant, converted 
into wine. The skimming of fresh water was a custom among the Roman 
Augurs. They observed certain motions and circles on the surface of 
water so gathered, and predicted accordingly. 

Highlanders, when they went to bathe in, or drink from, holy wells, 
approached by going round the spot from east to west, on the south side, 
in imitation of the sun’s apparent daily motion. When thirsty, while 
travelling, they never willingly put their lips to well or stream, as to do 
so would infallibly ensure mishap, not to mention the possibility of im- 
bibing water insects, or other extraneous matter that might prove preju- 
dicial. Failing other ready appliances, they invariably make use of the 
palms of their hands. They also prefer to wash outside, and in a running 
stream, and are partial to the use of a dish of alderwood, which endows 
the water with unheard of virtues, besides purifying and cleansing it of 
hidden deleterious matter. Stagnant pools are their aversion, as being 
dark and gloomy, plentiful in aquatic vegetation and creeping things, they 
harbour and conceal enemies who seek their hurt, and they avoid such 
pools as they would the plague. 

Common every-day water may, by certain appliances, be made to 
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supply the place of that taken from the consecrated well. We give an 
instance, one of many :—A gentleman, presently resident in Inverness, 
has informed us, that having had occasion to be in Tain on business for 
some time, about twenty years ago, he one day became suddenly unwell, 
and had almost fainted. His landlady got alarmed, and summond to her 
assistance the neighbouring gossips. They said one to another, when in 
council assembled, “ Ghabh suil air ;” i.e., “an evil eye has affected 
him.” and thereupon took possession of, and undressed the patient 
partially, and laid him upon a table. Having done so, a common wooden 
pail was filled with water, to which were added the following coins—half- 
a-crown, a shilling, and a sixpence. They then stirred the water with a 
stick, going round the pail in procession during the process, and muttering 
an incantation which to the sick man was quite unintelligible. Thereafter 
he was washed with this consecrated water, and manipulated upon after a 
strange fashion. A stone of roundish form, somewhat like a pebble was 
dropped into the pail by the wise woman of the party. Strange to say, 
this stone burst into pieces with a hissing noise, and immediately the 
patient recovered his usual health. Probably, alarm at the proceedings 
may have aided his rapid recovery, and, as he afterwards remarked, his 
illness might have consisted only of a little squeamishness in the stomach. 
No doubt the stone was a bit of unslaked lime. In the case of an animal 
supposed to be affected by an evil eye, an eye-witness has informed us 
that the operation was somewhat similar. The water was given to the 
animal to drink, part of it put in the ears, and some of it sprinkled over 
the tace and eyes, over the back, and the tail switched through the wetted 
hand, which dispelled the mischief. The vessel was then emptied, and 
if one of the coins adhered to the bottom, the disease was the effect of the 
evil eye, and cure effected. If otherwise, the trouble resulted from some 
other cause, and was to be treated accordingly. 

The natives of Barvas had a peculiar custom on the first day of May, 
of sending a man across the river at dawn of day to prevent any females 
from crossing it first, as that would hinder the salmon from ascending the 
river all the year through. 

Gathering May-dew, and visiting wells, were lst of May usages, and 
in some quarters are still observed. Wonderful’ virtues were ascribed to 
May-dew, and the drinking of, and bathing in, holy wells, before or just 
at sun-rise. The spells of witches and fairies were thereby rendered 
harmless ; no ill of any kind could befal the faithful observer of the 
, requisite ceremonies for a whole year thereafter. 

Fergusson, the poet, has recorded the practice of the Edinburgh youth 
of his day in the following lines :— 





: On May-day, in a fairy ring, 
; We've seen them round St Anton’s spring, 
3 Frae grass the caller dew-draps wring, 
f To weet their ein, 
And water clear as crystal spring 
: To syn them clean, 
, 
1 


Under date April 20, 1826, a correspondent to Hone’s “ Every-Day 
Book” gives an amusing account of gathering May dew on the first of 
May. On the very summit of Arthur's Seat a moving mass was to be 
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seen, dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, many of the male sex in 
kilt, all dancing round a May-pole. Whisky, or mountain dew, rather 
than May, was in repute. Groups were to be observed on knoll and flat, 
music and dancing were the order of the morn among all. At six o'clock 
the common folk gave place to their betters. Mr Pepys, that most 
wonderful of gossips, informs us that his wife went on a certain occasion 
to Woolwich for change of air, and to lie there all night, convenient as it 
were, so “to gather May-dew to-morrow morning,” which she was told 
was the only thing in the world to wash her face with. Besides washing 
their faces with the May-dew, the maidens were wont also to throw it 
over their shoulders “ in order to propitiate fate in allotting them a good 
husband.” 

During the middle ages, the priests, as they could not wean the people 
from their Pagan usages and superstitions, acted as the Romans had done 
before them. They took groves and fountains under their own special 
care ; and in room of Pagan deities, the land, in fact all Europe, was in- 
undated with saints. These came in shoals, indeed, to such an extent 
that to fill up the calendar and find the requisite number to suit every 
emergency that arose, hosts of beautiful individuals had to be created. 
Under the presure of necessity, and in the dearth of suitable names for 
the high dignity of saintship, Pagan gods and devils at one leap, as it 
were, became Roman Catholic saints, as the calendar of the most Christian 
Church clearly sets forth even to the present day. Here again we have 
the curious jumble that so oft repeats itself in the world’s history —the 
gods of one age become the demons of the next, and the so-called heroes 
of one age (though, in fact, the scourges of the earth, and hence properly 
called devils) become the gods of a succeeding age. It remained for the 
Church of Rome to purify this mass, dub the constituents saints, and allot 
them each his respective duty as presiding saint over well, wood, and 
fountain, and over church and city. It is related of St Patrick, the 
patron saint of Ireland, that coming on a certain occasion to a fountain 
which the Magi honoured, and to which they paid offerings and made 
sacrifices, he consecrated the spot and diverted it to holy uses. In Corn- 
wall it was a.custom on Palm Sunday for the people to resort to a noted 
well, each bearing a cross, which, after giving something to the priest, 
they threw into the well. If the cross swam the bearer of it would out- 
live that year, but if it sank he was to die. It was during this period 
that the practice of wasting and dressing wells, with a great deal of other 
mummery, came into vogue again with renewed vigour. The practice 
was old as the hills, but was gradually dying out, until fostered in the 
manner noted. 

The waking of wells is the origin of many, nay, of almost all, the fairs 
and wakes still observed in country villages. Traces of it are to be found 
in the visits paid to the wells at Culloden and Munlochy Bay, in the 
neighbourhood of Inverness, of which more anon, not to mention a host 
of others. Well-dressing is still observed in England, especially in the 
counties of Derby and Cumberland. The religious element, however, has 
entirely disappeared. An old song of the fifteenth century has the 
following repentant observation :— 


I have forsworne it while I live, to wake the well, 
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It was a custom in some places on the first Sunday after Easter to visit 
springs, wells, and fountains, carrying lights, in commemoration of the 
passage of the Red Sea. In Pagan times it had been a practice, on a 
certain day, at Oxford, to go out to a well or spring to dress it, present 
offerings of flowers, dance around, and sing hymns. The priests 
utilized the ancient habit of the people, and after various ceremonies, the 
same kind of performance was enacted, but on the latter occasion holy 
songs were sung. Truly, “ Darkness covered the earth and gross dark- 
ness the people.” 

As might naturally be expected in a country like ours, so diversi- 
fied with hill and dale, and so frequently refreshed by the dews 
of heaven, wells abound in quantity, quality, and variety, from Land’s 
End even unto John O’Groat’s. Every well had its virtue or tradition, and 
was of note at some time orother. The more noted or holy wells survived 
longest, and these are plentiful enough. Some, however, are only to be found 
in old books, and in the names of streets and other localities. They were 
consulted as oracles, and resorted to because of the healing influences 
ascribed to them. Some could cure insanity, some the leprosy peculiar to 
the country in bygone days. Some possessed virtues which destroyed or 
rendered null the evil influences of witches, fairies, and the devil ; and 
some afforded, or were reputed to afford remedies against all and every kind of 
trouble both bodily and mental. The ceremonies attached, and the kinds 
of tribute exacted were singularly absurd. Pins, rags, threads, pebbles, 
shells, nails, buttons, bits of rowan tree, small coins (both silver and 
copper), locks of hair, fowls (in the case of a female a hen, and in that of 
aman, a cock), flowers, &c.—in fact, it did not much matter what the 
offering was, provided there was one—were left in the neighbourhood of the 
well, thrown into it, or paid to the presiding priest, who of course always 
expected coin or something useful. Then the ceremonies to be observed 
included standing in the water, kneeling in or near it, washing with, or 
bathing in, or drinking of it. There were some at which it was necessary 
to lie for a cetain time near the water, on set days, and thereafter go round 
a fixed number of times, or until the recital of the Lord’s Prayer had been 
completed, or a certain number of aves repeated and beads had been told. 
The ceremonies, in a word, were as various.as the offerings were numerous, 
while both were equally unmeaning and ridiculous. Of course a faith 
that could remove mountains was also requisite, and with all conjoined a 
cure was inevitable, if not at once, most certainly in course of time. 
Alas! the faith so necessary was not always forthcoming, and consequently 
the expected virtue failed. Recourse was then had to the working of 
miracles. We have read of a poor cripple being brought to a well to be 
cured. The credit of the spot had been decaying in consequence of the 
marvels wrought at another not far off. The man could not summon 
sufficient faith, the operation therefore failed, and he was whipped for his 
little faith. 

Traces of wells are to be met with in abundance in our larger towns, while 
in some they pour forth their contents as plentifully as in the days of old. 
In Glasgow is a street called Stockwell Street. It is so named from the 
“ Ratten Well,” which is now a mess of impurities. Sir William Wallace 
with his followers is said to have encountered a band of Englishmen here, 
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whom, of course, he defeated, and then threw into the well. As the work 
proceeded, Wallace exclaimed, “ Stock it well ! stock it well!” and hence 
the name of the street. The impurity of the well is attributed to the 
putrification of the dead bodies. Edinburgh and its vicinity had many wells 
of note, some of which still exist. In London there were several fountains 
of note. The notorious Hollywell Street had a famous one in its vicinity. 
Clerkenwell was that round which the parish clerks enacted their mysteries 
on sacred festivals. Aldgate Pump owed its virtue to the fact that the 
water permeated through the old churchyard. St Chad’s was much in 
repute as an antidote against billiousness. A teacher in Kentish town 
used to visit it with his pupils once a week “ as a means of keeping the 
doctor out of the house.” It lay in Gray’s Inn Road, near King’s Cross, 
Camberwell, Walbrook, Bridewell, Sadler’s Wells, all point to the ex- 
istence of springs in these quarters. Linlithgow is, besides its familiar 
Crosswell, remarkable for its supply of water, which is attested by the 
following old rhyme, illustrating what distinguished certain Scottish towns ; 


Glasgow for bells, 

*Lithgow for wells, 

Fa’kirk for beans and pease, 
Peebles for clashes and lees, 


To which we may add, 
Leith for bugs and fleas, 


Inverness has in its vicinity more than one Welltown, and had at one 
time a well in Church Street, the name and site of which are preserved in 
the expression, “ Well house,” with which we have met occasionally in 
old deeds and books. It was on the site now occupied by the Bank of 
Scotland or thereabouts, and traces of its existence were observed a few 
years ago when the bank was being erected. Some curious stones of a 
dark brown colour, and of very soft nature, were found in the course of 
excavation for the foundation of the building. ‘These were apparently 
composed of sand, and in size and shape resemble the small biscuits called 
ginger nuts. They, and other curiosities also found at the same time, 
have possibly a story to tell could we but find the key to it. The Well- 
house immediately after the battle of Culloden was the scene of the 
murder of two unarmed fugitives by Rae, the Cumberland Volunteer, who 
wrote an account of the rising, quartered himself afterwards upon ,the 
Rev. James Hay, minister of the Scottish Episcopal Church at Inverness, 
with this advantage to the latter, that the one Philistine he was obliged 
to entertain kept the others at a distance. 

‘Mr John Rhind, architect, Inverness, has informed us that while ex- 
cavating for the foundation of the present Workmen’s Club in Bridge 
Street, he found very perfect traces of what appeared at one time to have 
been an important well. The circular basin was lined with stone and had 
been carefully constructed. Water was still oozing up, and found its way 
into the adjacent sewers. Probably, in former ages, there were many 
similar to this in Inverness. A good specimen of this species is to be 
seen in the kitchen at Cawdor Castle. 
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LOCHIALL ’S LOCHABAR, 
‘“‘AN LATHA ’CHI ’S NACH FHAIO,” 





0: 





Soraidh bh’ uam thar stuadhan mdr-chuain 

Dh’ionnsuidh ’n t-sluaigh tha ’n tir na mdr-bheann, 

Fior Chloinn-Chamaroin, ’riamh bha deonach 
*Sheasamh cdir an aghaidh bucoir. 


Dream nach meataichear le cruadal, 

Air cho dian ’s ga frasadh luaidhe, 

*S dh’ aindeoin braise ’s nimh an fhuathais, 
*Chosnadh buaidh, cha dual dhoibh gdilleadh. 


A measg mhaithibh ard na rioghachd, 
Tha ’n Ceann-feadhna mar "bha shinns’ rean, 
*Seasamh maith a’s coir na tire— 

Dileas ann an am ur h-éiginn. 


’S e so Domhnull nan tri Dumhnuill— 
Stoc na craoibhe ’sgaoil a meoirean, 
Tha na dion, ” 8 na tlus, ’s na comhdach, 

*S na cuis bheo-shlainte do ’n fheumach. 


’Measg gach mithadh cleachdaidh, ’s foghlam, 
Chairich tim air nd an t-saoghail, 
Tha Lochiall na Thriath air daoine 

*Dhearbh gum b’fhaoineis gun bhi reidh riu. 


Dh’ eireadh leis do Chlann nan Gaidheal, 

Mar o shean a’ ghleachd ri namhaid, 

Buidheann thaghta, pailt an aireamh— 
Siol nan armunn ri uchd stripe. 


A mac an dite ’n athar fhuaradh, 

Anns gach linn air bith a chualar : 

Sid an teisteas *bha dhoibh dualach = 
Maise, ’s uaisle, ’s buadhan ciille, 


°"N gealladh *thugadh *dhaoine caoimhneil— 

Seilbh ’bhi ac’ san tir mar oighreachd— 

Fhuair iad sid, gun airc, mar thoill iad, 
Mar ri aoibhneas cloinn a’s cdile, 


Durachd mhaith a chridhe bh ’uamsa 

Thun an Ait ’tha fada tuath orm, 

Far ’bheil Arcaig ’cluith ri bruach aibh, 
*Ruith gu luath le fuaim a’ tearnadh. 


Duthaich m’ athraizhe ‘s mo chairdeis 
Anns an d’ fhuair mi ’n toiseach m’ arach, 
Ged as cian uam nise ‘tha i 

Bi’dh mo bhaigh dh’i gus an eug mi, 


ABRACH, 
@ Shliochd Shomhairle-Ruaidh, 
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JOHN MACCODRUM. 
a, 
IIT. 


Havine now disposed of all the Satires by MacCodrum which we pro- 
posed to discuss, we proceed to the consideration of those of his poems in 
which he assumes an ethical, or didactic standpoint. This class, compre- 
hending though it does only three poems, makes up for the smallness of 
its number, by the high excellence of its quality. 

Caraid ’us Namhaid an uisge bheatha is a long metrical dialogue, be- 
tween the friend and enemy of whisky. From the mode in which the 
controversy is conducted, it is clear that, so far as morality is concerned, the 
Namhaid has the best of the argument. He is thoroughly in earnest, 
and depicts in graphic language, the worst results of intoxication. The 
Caraid, on the other hand, scarcely makes an attempt to strengthen his 
position, by the advocacy of moderation. He speaks of the pleasures of 
jovial drinking, even to excess, and seems to delight in picturing to him- 
self and to his opponent the power possessed by John Barleycorn “to 
steep the senses in forgetfulness.” The Namhaid takes the view ofa 
stern uncompromising ascetic ; in fact, corresponds in all essential respects 
to the member of a modern 1.0.G.T., while the Caraid, taking up the 
nune est bibeudum point of view, looks at the matter in the light and care- 
less fashion of the epicurean, to whom pleasure is the highest good. Be- 
tween the extremes of the roystering reveller, and him who looks at alco- 
hol as the accursed thing, the poet does not indicate that via media, 
which is equally removed from excess and total abstinence. Yet although 
the bard’s sympathies, as a moralist, are evidently along with the Namh- 
aid, with whom he clearly wishes that the victory should remain, at the 
same time it is apparent that he has a warm side to the Caraid also, and 
a secret satisfaction in making him describe the pleasing influence of the 
barley bree, in dispelling cold and care, cowardice and sorrow—at least 
for atime. Were he speaking of his own sincere convictions, as well as 
of the practice of his life, he would doubtless have steered between Scylla 
and Charybdis, and while guarding against making shipwreck of his moral 
teaching upon the rock of drunkenness, would with equal care have 
shunned the shallows of self-righteous teetotalism. The whole poem ex- 
hibits a rare mastery of the language, as well as purity of diction, a vein 
of genial humour and a sustained rhythm throughout. _It is original in 
conception, and must always hold a high place in the poetic literature of 
the Gael. The two last verses contain the summing up of the arguments 
pro and con, and, in the words which the poet puts into the mouth of 
Caraid, he manifests an intimate acquaintance with the modus operandi 
in whisky distillation, a knowledge of which was no uncommon accom- 
plishment in those olden times. 

In Oran »« h-oige human life, from infancy to youth, is compared to 
the progress of the Seasons. The characteristics of each of the months, 
as of their influence upon the different stages of life, are accurately de- 
scribed, till at last, when the poet comes to summer, he turns to the young 
man rejoicing in the buoyancy of youth, the summer of man’s career, asks 
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him how long does he expect that the pride of life can endure, and 
answers it in the lines— 

Nuair a dh’fhalbhas an samhradh ciuin blath, 

Theid gach uamhar ’s gach ardan air chul. 


(When the calm and warmth of summer go, 
Then the pride of life shall go too.) 


_ Even youth, when its sun shines fairest, must not boast nor glory in 
the things of sense, for the last stern fact of existence shall some day, 
perhaps soon, have to be faced. And when that dark problem has been 
solved, where then is the tongue that uttered guile, and the heart that 
harboured hatred ; where those eyes, the windows through which desire 
entered the soul, the arm that performed feats of strength, the body in 
which dwelt the haughty soul? All these questions MacCodrum asks, 
with the solemnity of one who has felt the deep mystery of life, and is 
profoundly conscious that death is the most certain of all facts. Over 
the brightest lives does that “shadow fear’d of man” spread his dark cold 
mantle, breaking many fair companionships, and dulling the murmur of 
gentle lips. He is no respecter of persons, and the proudest of the earth 
must be subject to his sway. 

Thou art where friend meets friend, 

Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest ; 


Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 


The Roman poet, in one of his meditative moods, sings :— 


Pallida mors, zequo pulsat pede, 

Tabernaque pauperum regumque turres, 
and the truth which Mrs Hemans and the Venusian bard have embodied 
in these lines, John MacCodrum expresses in the last verse of his song to 
youth, in words that are no less apt and telling— 


Gur e ’n gaisgeaeh nach gealtach, am bas 
Leis an coingeis an saibhir no ’m bochd 

’N uair a thilgeas e’n gath nach teid iomrall, 
Cho cuimseach ri urrachair a mhoisg. 

Cha ’n awhaire e dh’ inbhe no dh’ uaisl’, 
Ach gach ardan ’s gach uamhar ’na thosd, 

*S ni cinnteach ’shiol Adhamh o thus, 

Bas nadurr’ ’us cunntas na chois, 


Of Oran na h-Aoise we cannot say much that is not well known already 
to the readers of the “ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry,” a work with which, I 
presume, every true Highlander is familiar. This is perhaps the best which 
MacCodrum ever composed, and it would, I think, be difficult to point 
out a better Gaelic poem of similar length and subject. Few bards, in- 
deed, in any language, have given a truer or more graphic picture of that 
age which “slips into the bare and slipper’d pantaloon, when the grass- 
hopper has become a burden, and the wheel is broken at the cistern.” It 
is not the picture of a green old age which MacCodrum draws, but one of 
ideal decrepitude and feebleness, into which ills and sorrows, more numer- 
ous than the plagues of Egypt, have been crowded. It was more than 
likely that it was composed when he himself was tottering down the vale 
of years, and the lengthening shadow had fallen on his path, for the ex- 
pression throughout has the ring of genuine experience. It is true, 
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indeed, that hardly any actual instance can realise that catalogue of evils 
which the bard enumerates in his vivid description ; nor is it likely that 
the evening of his own life was the mournful, solitary thing which he 
describes, but probably some feeling, deeper and more personal than mere 
observation of life, would have suggested the sentiment of the lines— 

Aois ghliogach gun chail, 

’S tu ’s miosa no ’m bas, 

’S tu ’s tric a rinn traill dhe ’n treun-fhear. 


(Shaky age without zest, 
Thou art worse than death, 
Thou did’st oft into a slave 
Turn a hero.) 








WE’LL HAVE OUR HIGHLANDS RIGHTED YET. 
0 


We'll have our Highlands righted yet, 

Too long have they been slighted yet ; 
Come ! let us join, and bold combine, 

To have our Highlands righted yet. 
Some Highland lairds are loth to move, 
Their hearts seem dead to Highland love, 
But sterling men will ready prove 

To have their Highlands righted yet. 








We'll have our Highlands righted yet, 
And happy all united yet ; 

Our Gaelic tongue, from Fden sprung, 
No longer shall be slighted yet. 

We'll have it taught to every bairn, 

lts glorious beauty all must learn, 

Then every mountain, hill, and cairn, 
Shall leap to see it righted yet. 


We'll have our Highlands righted yet, 
Our cottars all requited yet ; 
God made the earth for men of worth, 
Then why are they so slighted yet? 
Shall men be reft of home and bread, 
That brutes for sportsmen may be fed ? 
No! no! such laws of Wrong we’ll sned, 
And have our Highlands righted yet. 


We’ll have our Highlands righted yet, 

Our name no longer blighted yet ; 
When every glen shall teem with men, 

And thousands be delighted yet : 
Then let us work with Highland skill, 
With Highland hearts of fire and will, 
And never yield our faith until 

We have our Highlands righted yet. 


SUNDERLAND, WM, ALLAN. 
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OCHOIN! MO CHAILIN. 





‘Go 
Gu’n dh’eirich mi moch air mad -uinn an de 





Is ghearr mi ’near - thalmhainn do bbri mo sgeil 
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An duil gu’m faic - inn o. ruin mo chleibh— 





Och - oin gum fac-as a cul rium fein ! 
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Na’m bitheadh sud agam mo lugh ’s mo leum, 
Mi ’m shuidh’ air a’ bheallach ’s mo chu air eill, 
Gun deanainn-sa cogadh gu laidir treun, ‘ 
Mu’n leiginn mo leannan le fear ‘tha fo’n ghrein. 
’S apn orm-sa *tha mulad ’s am fiabhras mor, 
O’n chualas gu’n deach’ thu le Brian a dh-ol, 
Mo chomunn cha dean mi ri mnaoi ’san fheoil, 
O rinn thu mo threigsinn ’s mi fein a bhi beo. 
O’ cha’n eil uiseag no faoilinn bhan 

Am barr a’ chaisteil ’san robh mi ’s mo ghradh 
Nach eil ri tuireadh a dh-oidhche’sala 

O’n chual iad gu’n ghlacadh an eailin air laimh, 


Ged bhiodh sud agam lan buaile bho 

Do dh-or ’s do dh-airgiod nam bheil ’san Roinn-Eorp, 
’S mi gu’n tugadh iad seachad a chionn bhi riut | 

Fo dhubhar a’ bharraich ann a’ Fanaich an fheoir. 

O cha’n eil car anns an t-sean mhada-ruadh 

Nach eil anns an oigear tha riutsa ga luaidh, | 

Gu feallta, carach s gu lubte fuar 

*S ma’s e de leannan tha agam riut truas. 


Nore.—The above melody and chorus are popular and well-known, but the ether 
verses are not, The first four verses and chorus are given in the ‘* Beauties of Gaelic 
Poetry,” page 381, and the last two I learned from Mr Colin Chisholm, Inverness. Mr 
Chisholm’s verses, however, don’t appear to have formed originally a part of the same 
song. It is stated in the “ Beauties” that the four verses there given are the eomposi- 
tion of an Irish student ‘‘ who had taken a fancy for a Highland girl when attending the 
classes in the University of Glasgow,” and that the “‘ Brian” mentioned in the third 
verse was another Irish student, and a rival of the poet. The air is peculiarly Celtic 
and beautiful.—W. M‘K. - 





HANDSOME HIGHLAND SOLDIERS.—The King, having never 
seen a Highland soldier, expressed a wish to see one. Three privates, 
remarkable for their figure and good looks, were fixed upon and sent to 
London, a short time before the 42d Regiment marched. They were— 
Gregor Macgregor, commonly called Gregor the Beautiful ; John Campbell, 
son of Duncan Campbell, of the family of Duneaves, Perthshire ; and John 
Grant, from Strathspey, of the family of Ballindalloch. Grant fell sick, 
and died at Aberfeldy. The others were presented by their Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Sir Robert Munro, to the King, and performed the broadsword 
exercise, and that of the Lochaber axe, or lance, before his Majesty, the 
Duke of Cumberland, Marshal Wade, and a number of general officers, 
assembled for the purpose, in the great gallery of St James’s. They dis- 
played so much dexterity and skill in the management of their weapons, 
as to give perfect satisfaction to His Majesty. Each got a gratuity of one 
guinea, which they gave to the porter at the palace gate as they passed 
out. They thought that the King had mistaken their character and con- 
dition in their own country. Such was, in general, the character of the 
men who originally composed the Black Watch. This feeling of self- 
estimation inspired a high spirit and sense of honour in the regiment, 
which continued to form its character and conduct, long after the deserip- 
tion of men who originally composed it was totally changed. These men 
afterwards rose to rank in the army. Mr Campbell got an ensigncy for 
his conduct at Fontenoy, and was captain-lieutenant of the regiment when 
he was killed at Ticonderoga, where he also distinguished himself. Mr 
Macgregor was promoted in another regiment, and afterwards purchased 
the lands of Inverardine, in Breadalhbane. He was grandfather of Sir 
Gregor Macgregor, a commander in South America.—Stewart’s Sketches. 
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